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The Preudentts Message 


The Future Begins Today 


HE year 1942 has just closed its accounts with us, and we turn our faces toward a 

new year with new trials, new joys, and new responsibilities. Our trials were not 

simple nor our responsibilities light in 1942; they will be still less so in 1943. To meet 

the year to come we shall need to draw even more deeply on our faith, our courage, 
and our vision. Our faith in democracy, freedom, and Christian brotherhood must be so 
strong that any sacrifice we may be called upon to make will be worn proudly, like a badge 
of honor. 

We must find the courage to share equally with our neighbors every hardship that war 
entails, asking no special privileges and no exemptions. If there are crosses to be borne, we 
must bear them together. We must have the stamina to apply our high principles to our 
everyday acts and to the blueprints we are drafting for a future society. We must have the 
foresight to prepare for tomorrow, which will never be like yesterday again. Our children 
and our children’s children must be insured freedom from want and fear. They must be 
given the sort of heritage under which the finest human development can be achieved. We 
must have the vision to see the future and its possibilities clearly; we must make no compro- 
mise with feelings of nostalgia for the old selfishness, inertia, and privilege. 

We can make or mar our children as citizéms in the new world. Through some of their 
day-by-day experiences, we can guide them toward their goal. Whether they will become 
sharing, courageous citizens or selfish obstructionists may be determined by our attitude— 
the family attitude—toward the inconveniences of the rationing program. Are we meeting 
commodity restrictions with recriminations and complaint, even with deceit? Or are we 


making a game of these adjustments, wearing our sacrifices bravely like red feathers in our 
hats? 


HESE children of ours are wartime children. They measure their experience in terms of 

today. Today is the day they know—not the yesterdays we mourn. Let’s help them to 
find these days the best of all days for becoming strong, courageous, and unselfish. From 
these days, if we will but do our full part, will emerge great citizens capable of setting this old 
world back into balance. 

Here are a few resolutions we might adopt this New Year. Resolved: Never to voice a 
single lament for the things we must now do-without, and to be grateful that rationing is 
giving us equality along with the scarcity. Resolved: To lock our fears for those we love so 
tight in our hearts that we shall not betray them by even a harried glance, lest we add to the 
burdens of others. Resolved: To take heed that no careless word or deed of ours shall make 
some child or youth lose faith in democracy or the enduring courage that will be needed to 


maintain it. 
ig ca Mahe 
President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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by the ideas that are in circulation today, 

the ideas for which a climate of opinion is 
being created, around which common sentiments 
are clustering. What ideas have we now about the 
world we want to live in? What ideas do we believe 
would make a world worth all the suffering of this 
war, if they could be realized? For which of them shall 
we work and be missionaries? 

This war is a struggle between ideas. 

You and I as Americans have centered our lives around 
certain ideas, and, to be sure, around the realities and 
values those ideas express. One of these may be called 
the American idea. It is from this idea, embodied in the 
world we live in today, that the world-after-the-war will 
emerge. 

The American idea lies in the hope, which has been in 
the world ever since Bible times, that man may one day 
shake off his chains and find freedom in human brother- 
hood. The American Revolution brought into being a 
nation designed from principles long taught by religious 
societies the world over. 


Te postwar world is being shaped now 
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for Brotherhood 


EVERETT R. CLINCHy 


In what kind of a world did Roge 
Williams, Lord Baltimore, William Pen 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson 
and George Washington want to live? 
Every one of them wanted a world jp 
which man should be free to live his own 
life, to think his own thoughts, to prae. 
tice his own religion—a world in which 
the only limitation upon the freedom of 
any individual should be the rights of 
other individuals as free as himself, As 
it turned out, the thirteen states along the 
Atlantic seaboard in which these found. 
ing fathers conceived this idea have 
grown to a land three thousand miles 
wide, whose citizens came from forty. 
seven nations of the Old World and were 
inspired to make one nation teeming with 
nations, one family of all the racial 
strains, and one fellowship of religious 
cultures, each respectful of the conscien- 
tious scruples of every other. 

This New World 

society was founded 

on a religious conviction 

that, because human per- 
sonality is a creation of 

God, every man and woman 

has inherent dignity and in- 
alienable rights. These rights 
are derived from the nature of 
man. No state bestows them; no 
government can take them away. 

To make sure that this fundamental 

principle was recognized, a Bill of 
Rights was appended to the Constitu- 

tion of the new Republic. This made it 
legitimate for men to differ from one 
another; this made it mandatory to keep 
America safe for differences. At the same 
time, the Fathers believed that such dif- 
ferences could be comprehended within a 
larger unity, a unity without uniformity. 
There came into being a motto: E Plurt 
bus Unum; out of the many nationalities, 
races, and creeds, one people. One nation 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all. This was the idea behind the Amer 
can Revolution. 
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A Continuing Revolution 


URING the one hundred and fifty years of the 
D history of this nation we have slowly realized 
that the American Revolution is still going on, for 
it is a magnificent, a growthful conception. There 
is no doubt about it, the American idea has influ- 
enced scores of other striving peoples in chains— 
the French, the Russians, the masses of people in 
Latin America, India, and China—to gain their 
liberties. England is going through revolutionary 
changes right now—in a relatively orderly way, 
to be sure—that are not unrelated to the expulsive 
and constructive power of “the American idea.” 
In short, the history that the world is making in 
the twentieth century is simply the outgrowth of 
the spirit of the great American Revolution, ex- 
tended over the entire earth. 

At the moment there are temporary reverses. 
There is a counter-revolution of military men who 
do not understand or desire freedom for the peo- 
ple. We are engaged with other nations in an ef- 
fort to police the Axis reactionaries. To win suc- 
cess for this effort is our primary purpose, for 
without it there will be no chance for the Ameri- 
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can Revolution and the rise of individual freedom 
to continue. 


Drawing Up the Charter 


SSUMING that this police job will be success- 
fully done, what are the traits of the world 
we want to live in? Let me suggest three. 

1, We must think of the world that is to be in 
terms of a continuing process. No Utopia lies 
ahead. The opportunity for struggle and growth, 
rather than a fixed and finished order of things, 
is the outstanding characteristic of the democratic 
Philosophy as contrasted with the Axis totali- 
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S Americans, we do not and dare not limit 
our ideal of victory to military triumph 
over our military enemies, This triumph will 
mark the beginning of a larger victory—a 
victory that must be won if the world is to ad- 
vance toward that happier time when war 
shall be no more. The dream of universal hu- 
man brotherhood has lived in the heart of 
mankind from time immemorial. We may 
bring it at last to fruition if we will but open 
our hearts and minds to the lesson that lies 
behind the struggle and strife of combat. 





tarianism. Even our major social goals are not 
ends in themselves but means that lead on to fur- 
ther activity. For example, because we want to 
outmode war we work for the machinery of peace: 
a world-wide confederation, constitution, legisla- 
tion, and court and police system. But an orderly 
global government will not mean a rocking-chair 
civilization. Rather, it will introduce an era of 
international thought, fellowship, and action in 
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ever-widening circles throughout the world. 

Another illustration: We want the collabora- 
tion of science, technology, and religion to produce 
an abundant, efficient, and just economy. We are 
heartened by Donald Nelson’s statement: “For 
the first time in the history of the human race 
there can be enough of everything to go around. 
Poverty is not inevitable any more. The sum total 
of the world’s greatest possible output of goods, 
divided by the sum total of the world’s inhabi- 
tants, no longer means a little less than enough 
for everybody. It means more than enough. The 
possibilities in that simple statement are beyond 
calculation, and what we are fighting for is the 


> 








right to turn some of those possibilities into 
realities.” But freedom from want is not a final 
end for the world we want to live in. A successful 
struggle to supply basic economic needs merely 
introduces further opportunities for struggle at 
higher levels. Competitions in excellence, rivalries 
in good works in the realms of values, meanings, 
and intellectual distinctions will be possible. 

Thus peace must be conceived as adventurous, 
risky, dynamic, interesting. To our young people 
we can promise plenty to do, plenty of places to 
go, plenty of opportunities to serve, and much to 
strive for. They will be limited only by the limits 
of humanity and the natural world. 

2. We must think of the new world in terms of 
larger fellowship. Driving out the devil of war 
will simply invite many other devils to enter, un- 
less the angel of brotherhood occupies the house. 
As the infectious spirit of the American idea is 
caught by the people of China, India, Japan, and 
Africa, they will demand, and they will get, parity 
of opportunity with Europeans and Americans. 
This is no longer a white man’s world. To the 
minority of so-called white people in the world 
this involves a rude awakening. Nor will this en- 
lightenment shock into reality only the dancing, 
socially elite, British ruling class in Singapore, 
Caleutta, Shanghai, and Cairo. It will call for new 
attitudes among Quakers in Philadelphia, Presby- 
terians in Manhattan, Baptists in Atlanta, Jews in 
Brooklyn, and Catholics in Chicago. The Ameri- 
can Negro will no longer be denied recognition of 
his personal dignity and proper opportunities for 
his development. On the lower basis of self- 
interest, as well as upon the higher one of human 
decency, we had better include inter-racial fellow- 
ship in the blueprints for future human relations. 

In the United States today there are seventy 
millions of people over twelve years old who are 
connected with organized religious societies. Like 
swarms of bees or flocks of birds, these citizens 
associate in separate religious cultures. On mat- 
ters of “revealed religion,” in worship, and in 
church legislation, the separation of Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews will continue. But inter- 
communication about civic concerns, cooperation 
in realizing social ideals, and fellowship in the 
area of “natural religion” are both reasonable and 
possible. Indeed, if the voice of the inner life on 
which religion relies is to be heard at the peace 
discussions and at the conferences that will shape 
the world that is to be, it will doubtless be neces- 
sary for Oriental religions as well as religions of 
the Judaeo-Christian traditions to get on speak- 
ing terms with each other. 








3. The foundation of the world we want to live 
in must be religion. Every human resource, ply 
the methods and data of the physical ang Social 
sciences, must be applied to the creation of g bet. 
ter postwar world; but the religious ideal myy 
have its proper place. Of course, we should test 
all peace proposals by their sociological sound. 
ness, their economic practicality, their psycho. 
logical truth, and their mathematical exactnegs: 
but fundamental to every consideration is the will 
of God. The motive in building a righteous Peace 
must be pragmatic plus. Peace terms must be 
drawn not only by democratic debate and compro. 
mise (both of which are needed) but in full recog. 
nition of the divine commandments. If the two 
great Commandments, the Golden Rule, and the 
Sermon on the Mount are not built into the.majo, 
premise of the peace, then the commandments of 
another dictator, more frightful even than Hitler 
will sweep the earth again. 

There is great hope that the masses of people 
as well as the leaders will understand this, The 
purge of suffering is forcing man to turn to gpir. 
itual realities. Increasing numbers of people are 
living religiously. Words we are using today, such 
as ration, sacrifice, serve, give, share, and die, 
suggest that we are acting with religious motives 
so far as the national crisis is concerned. 


A Move in the Right Direction 


dS SPIRIT that must characterize us as we 
strive for the world we want is symbolized by 
Brotherhood Week, sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, February 19- 
28. Two thousand American communities will cal] 
together Protestants, Catholics, and Jews to pro- 
mote these brotherhood observances. 

Every parent-teacher group in the nation 
should arrange a Brotherhood program sometime 
during the month of February, if not between the 
nineteenth and the twenty-eighth. All possible as- 
sistance will be given by the National Conference, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

The theme of the observance is “Victory for 
Brotherhood.” Brotherhood, which can be defined 
as giving to others the rights and respect we de- 
sire for ourselves, is essential to victory. If every 
community in the land builds this kind of brother- 
hood we shall win the victory and go far toward 
building the world we want. Too, we shall havea 
nation after the war that no hate movement call 
disrupt, a nation within whose borders every mall 
and every woman can feel secure, none daring t0 
make them afraid. 
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QHN DOE—otherwise Mr. Av- 

erage American— has been 
digging deep into his pockets 
these past months. And the end 
i, not yet. It hurts, yes—but 
nothing like the closing in of the 
Axis pincers! This article, the 
fifth of the study course ‘“Amer- 
ica Pitches In,” explains wartime 


taxes in a way to meet every 


questioner’s wartime need, 





payers reeling back on their heels. The 
immensity of the tax burden looming up 
ahead hasn’t yet pierced their consciousness. 

“What is the new Victory Tax in lieu of?” some- 
one cheerfully asked the other day. “It isn’t in 
lieu of. It’s in addition to!” was the reply to the 
crestfallen questioner. 

“What rate of Federal sales tax is being pro- 
posed—three per cent?” asked a person who is 
already subject to a three per cent state sales tax. 
Again the reply was disconcerting. “Various pro- 
posals are being made. Ten per cent is perhaps 
the most frequently suggested.” 

Similar comments can be picked up on all sides, 
showing that the American public has been only 
hazily aware of the Congressional deliberations on 
the first revenue measure of World War II. Yet 
the practically universal reaction of tax experts 
(would that there were some other word!) is that 
the new tax law does not go far enough. 

“But how can I pay any more taxes?” asks the 
average American citizen. “I can barely make 
ends meet.” 


No March will send a lot of American tax- 
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MABEL L. WALKER 


There is only one answer. The standard of living 
must fall. It will fall anyway—taxes or no taxes. 
And here’s a strange paradox, but a true one. 
Taxes will cushion the fall, and the heavier the 
taxes, the more easily we can adjust ourselves to 
the tumble. 

We are going to pay and pay heavily for this 
war. A total war is no sideline affair but a grim, 
all-out business. 

The more we dig up in taxes and the quicker we 
get at them, the easier will be the burden. Buying 
bonds won’t pay for the war. It is a commendable 
enterprise, to be sure, but all the bonds that are 
being bought will have to be paid off some day 
with interest, and the American taxpayers will 
have to furnish the money. 

No, there is no escape for it, my good friend. 
Sooner or later we shall have to fork up in taxes 
money enough to pay for all of these vast military 
expenditures plus interest on the part that we 
escape paying today by postponing until tomorrow. 
A war feeds upon blood, sweat, and taxes, and it 
will be denied none of these things. 








The Silver Lining 


UT heavy taxes at the present moment 

will represent the economic salvation 
of the American people in a far more 
important way than by preventing the 
accumulation of unbearable interest bur- 
dens. It is worth reemphasizing. The 
standard of living in the United States 
is going to fall sharply, and heavy taxes 
now will cushion that fall. They have 
already done so in Great Britain and 
Canada. 

“But how?” cries the layman incredu- 
lously. “How am I better off because the 
Government takes ten, fifteen, or twenty 
per cent of my income?” Because there 
is a terrible economic disaster called in- 
flation that is even now menacing the 
American people, and unless it is effec- 
tively and quickly checked it will rob you of far 
more money than will be taken under the heaviest 
taxing program. 

Like the jaws of a mighty dragon, purchasing 
power and consumer goods are stretching farther 
and farther apart. Unless this huge gap can be 
forcibly and quickly closed, we shall be swallowed 
up by the inflationary monster. We cannot in- 
crease—we cannot even maintain—the present 
supply of consumer goods. Hence, the lower jaw 
is constantly dropping. Nothing can be done about 
that because productive enterprise must be de- 
voted to winning the war. Meanwhile, the upper 
jaw, representing purchasing power, is rising 
higher and higher. It is this jaw on which we 
must concentrate attention if the inflationary gap 
is to be closed. 

Our great factories are turning from consumer 
goods to war products. The shopper is becoming 
increasingly aware of shortages. Consumer goods 
and services are estimated at eighty billion dollars 
in 1942. This total is expected to fall to sixty-five 
or seventy billion dollars in 1943. 

But while the production of consumer goods is 
falling so rapidly, the money available to buy them 
is increasing by leaps and bounds. National in- 
come shot up from seventy-six billion dollars in 
1940 to ninety-five billion dollars in 1941, and to 
one hundred and ten billion dollars in 1942. In- 
come payments to individuals are estimated to 
reach one hundred and twenty-five billion dollars 
in 1943 if price and wage stabilization is success- 
ful, of which not more than fifteen billion dollars 
will be paid out by individuals in taxes. 

Now, it doesn’t take a very astute mind to figure 
out what will happen when there is one hundred 
and ten billion dollars to spend and only seventy 
billions’ worth of goods to buy. There will be a 
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stampede of buying, and prices will skyrocket, 
This forty billion dollars must not be spent, there. 
fore. Price ceilings can hold prices in check only 
partially and temporarily unless something is done 
to reduce the pressure of purchasing power. Un- 
less this immense buying power is reduced, there 
will be an explosion of prices that will blow the 
ceiling to bits. The result will be like an incident 
of our early railroad history. A fireman, annoyed 
by the escaping steam, sat on the valve. All that 
survived of the train crew was a badly injured 
engineer, who lived long enough to tell what had 
happened. 

A heavy taxing program now will save the pay- 
ment of a great deal of interest later, and, even 
more important, it will safeguard us from inflation- 
ary high prices. But it has got to be a very heavy 
taxing program to do this. The one just enacted 
by Congress will fall far short of accomplishing 
this goal. . 

We have just seen that the taxing program will 
not bring purchasing power down to the level of 
available consumer goods. Nor will it come any- 
where near producing enough revenue to meet war 
expenditures. 


To Meet the Demands of War 


Ww expenditures are estimated to reach 
seventy-eight billion dollars and total Federal 
expenditures to reach eighty-five billion dollars in 
1943. Tax revenues for the same period are esti- 
mated at twenty-one billion dollars, including 
yields from the new revenue measure just signed. 
The remaining sixty-four billion will have to be 
borrowed. What this means to the individual cit- 
izen taxpayer is a question that occupies a prom- 
inent place in many a discussion today. The rapit- 
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ly changing economic picture is often confusing. 

Inadequate as the new revenue measure is, it is 
painful. The revised income tax will reach ap- 
proximately ten and a half million persons who 
nave never before paid an income tax. Approxi- 
mately fifty million persons will be subject to the 
new five per cent Victory Tax collected at source. 

Income tax exemptions have been reduced from 
$1,500 to $1,200 for married persons, from $750 
to $500 for single persons, and from $400 to $350 
for dependents. 

The normal tax rate has been increased from 
four per cent to six per cent. The surtax rate, 
which has been graduated from six per cent on the 
first $2,000 of taxable income to seventy-seven 
per cent on all income above $5,000,000 is now 
graduated from thirteen per cent on the first 
$2,000 to eighty-two per cent on all income above 
$200,000. A new deduction has been allowed for 
medical expenses in excess of five per cent of in- 
come, but not to exceed $2,500. 

In addition to the normal and surtax rates on 
income for which returns will be filed and payable 
on March 15, there has been imposed a five per 
cent tax on gross incomes known as the Victory 
Tax. This will be collected by the employer begin- 
ning January 1 by deducting five per cent of all 
incomes over $624 a year. At the end of the year 
the single person can claim a credit for twenty-five 
per cent of the tax paid, or a maximum of $500. A 
married person can claim a credit for forty per 
cent, plus two per cent additional for each depend- 
ent, up to a maximum of $1,000. 

This credit can be used either for current 
deductions or for postwar rebates. Credits are 
allowed for life insurance premiums (if in force 
on September 1, 1942), for reductions of indebted- 
ness, and for purchases of government bonds. 

Some idea of what these new rates will mean to 
taxpayers is indicated in the table below. 


These rates, however, are by no means as heavy 
as those imposed in Great Britain, as can be seen 
from the following comparison of taxes payable 
by a married man with two dependent children in 
the two countries. 


Comparison of Income Taxes 
(Payable by Married Men with Two Dependent Children) 


Net Income United States England 
$ 1,500 $29 $127 
2,000 58 305 
2,500 159 530 
3,000 267 755 
4,000 485 1,205 
5,000 730 1,655 
10,000 2,208 4,305 
25,000 9,574 14,817 


Corporate income taxes were also increased in 
the new law. The new income tax rates are not 
the only changes made, however, by the Revenue 
Act of 1942. Liquor, beer, and tobacco taxes were 
increased substantially. The tax on telegraph, 
radio, and cable messages was increased from ten 
per cent to fifteen per cent, on local telephone serv- 
ice from six per cent to ten per cent, and on travel 
tickets from five per cent to ten per cent of the 
amount paid. A new three per cent tax was im- 
posed on freight. 


Further Possibilities 


S° MUCH for the tax measure that has just been 
enacted. Let no one think, however, that this is 
the end. Already demands are being made by the 
administration for an additional revenue measure, 
and numerous proposals are in the air. 

There are many advocates of a general sales tax. 
It is probable that such a tax, if enacted, will be 
at least five per cent and may more likely be 
ten per cent. The Treasury prefers a spending 
tax to a sales tax. The former would include all 
expenditures, including those for rent, travel, and 
domestic help. In short, it would fall upon the 
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5,000 920 185 1,105 746 148 894 592 138 730 
10,000 2,390 393 2,783 2,152 315 2,467 1,914 294 2,208 
25,000 9,626 1,018 10,644 9,220 815 10,035 8,814 760 9,574 
50,000 25,811 2,247 28,058 25,328 1,747 27,075 24,845 1,547 26,392 
100,000 64,641 5,024 69,665 64,060 4,524 68,584 63,479 4,324 67,803 
500,000 414,616 27,247 441,863 414,000 26,747 440.747 413,384 26,547 439,931 
1,000,000 854,616 44,884 899,500 854,000 45,000 899,000 853,384 45,413 898,000 
5,000,000 4,374,616 124,884 4,499,500 4,374,000 125,000 4,499,000 4,373,384 125,416 4,498,000 
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entire income except for the portion devoted to 
savings and investment. At the end of the year 
the taxpayer would file a spendings return as he 
now files an income return. A certain minimum 
exemption would be allowed. Rates would be grad- 
uated upward as spendings increased. Such a tax 
would have a dual purpose. It would raise revenue, 
and it would not only discourage spending but 
penalize it. Various modifications of the spendings 
tax plan are possible. 

To look ahead, it is likely that the next on- 
slaught against the taxpayer will consist of a 
frontal attack by a further increase of income tax, 
by greater use of withholding income (as in the 
case of the Victory Tax), or by a spendings tax; 
or an indirect attack through a general sales tax, 
or increased use of selective sales taxes falling 
upon particular commodities or services. 

A great drawback to the income tax and also to 
the spendings tax is the lag in collections. Taxes 
on the income or spendings of one year are paid 
the following year. Their deflationary effect is 
thus deferred for a year. Moreover, only the most 
foresighted and strong-minded taxpayers set aside 
funds for the day of tax reckoning. It is likely 
that many millions of taxpayers will be hard put 
to it in March to find the money with which to 
make income tax payments. This consideration 
has led to the advocacy of a pay-as-you-go income 
tax plan. The proposal has met with much popular 
favor, although it has not yet been adopted by 
Congress. It would consist of canceling one year’s 
taxes in order to bring the taxpayer up to date 
with his payments. As an anti-inflation device the 
plan would have the effect of collecting higher 





taxes from the new-rich war workers at the time 
they receive their higher income. 

As taxes become heavier, it is likely that there 
will be stronger demands for some method of ey. 
rent payment of income taxes. Most persons haye 
not yet waked up to a realization of the sizable 
income taxes that are in the offing. Meeting these 
taxes will be a heavy strain for the person who 
continues on a steady income. The unfortunate 
one whose income is cut off for any reason will be 
confronted with a staggering tax liability. 

Whether the shift to a current basis of paying 
the income tax should be made all at once by cancel. 
lation of one year’s taxes, or should be a more 
gradual transition, whereby no taxes are canceled 
but a taxpayer pays a fraction of the current 
year’s taxes at the same time that he is paying his 
last year’s tax bill, is a moot question. A few 
months from now it will no doubt take on added 
interest. 

In contrast to the present type of income tax 
and the proposed spendings tax, withholding taxes 
on gross income and general sales taxes can be 
put in effect at once and collected currently. The 
objection to such taxes is that they cannot be 
equitably adjusted to the financial status of the 
individual taxpayer. 

This article will undoubtedly make cheerless 
reading. But the more realistically and resolutely 
we face the situation the less we shall suffer in the 
difficult days to come. We are fighting the Axis on 
the military front and inflation on the economic 
front. Both are parts of the same fight. We can- 
not afford to lose on either front. The postwar 
world must be kept economically sound. 





A King Called 


I sat still, as still’s could be, 
And let a poem come to me. 


A butterfly flew into my room, 

His wings were a budding, blossoming bloom 
Against my common window panes, 
He filled my room with shining grains 
Of starlike and of moonlike dust. 

He could not understand, he thrust 
His elf-horned head against my glass 
Towards the Summer and the grass 
He lately came from and could see, 
But the translucent mockery 

Of the pane kept him my caller, 

He fluttered, and he shrank up smaller. 
I watched a tragedy as old 
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As Ur or Babylon, a gold 

And silver being, trusting deep 

That silver and gold would always keep, 
Discovered with a narrowed breath 
His heart and veins were full of death, 
Found mortality and night 

In a brain he thought was light, 
Eternal light forever there. 

I saw my papery caller stare 

With eyes cut sharp as a new jewel 
Into darkness looming cruel. 


I opened the window and set free 
The winged small king in tragedy, 


Yet I knew he could never fly 
Beyond the knowledge he must die. 


—RosBeErtT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
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Notes from the Newsfront 


Windows.—An invention to make window glass shat- 
terproof has been perfected by an Englishman to meet 
the serious problem of injury by flying glass. The panes 
are coated with a special transparent paint. The value 
of this novel form of protection has already been proved 
in wartime London. 


Ships of State.— Many American battleships, as every- 
one knows, are named for states of the Union. It is not 
so generally known that the state so honored always 
presents the newly christened vessel with a gift, as a rule 
a service of silverware. 


Axis. — The Axis powers have thus far found war a profit- 
able enterprise. Three years ago they had about ten per 
cent of the world’s population; now they have about 
thirty per cent. Their territory amounted to some three 
per cent of the land in the world; it now amounts to 
about twelve per cent. Their raw material resources, 
which stood at about five per cent of the world’s total, 
have jumped to thirty per cent. 


Microscope for War.—A portable desk-sized micro- 
scope capable of enlarging an object under examination 
to 100,000 times normal size has been perfected and will 
go into immediate wartime use. The exact use to which 
this new instrument is being put is a military secret, but 
many publications on its contributions to scientific 
knowledge may be expected after the war. 


Salvage Selection—It has been found necessary in 
some localities to warn civilians that not every kind of 
scrap is desirable for government salvage. Some persons 
have been dropping into salvage depots such articles as 
old brooms, broken bottles, old shoes, rusty cans, mat- 
tresses, pop bottle caps, and broken chunks of cement. 
Broken magazine racks, tables, chairs, and other wooden 
objects are not wanted. Granite and enamel ware are 
also useless for salvage. 


Chemical Magic.—Surgeons nowadays are using fluores- 
cein, a remarkable chemical, to aid them in their opera- 
tive procedures. Fluorescein injected into the patient’s 
body has the property of glowing a brilliant yellow-green 
under ultraviolet rays, enabling the operator to see the 
circulation of the blood in the operative area. 


Reading.—Statisticians estimate that the average Amer- 
lean buys two books a year, borrows two from the public 
library, and reads two belonging to his friends. 


Cups.—How great a part in everyday life has come to 
be played by paper cups and cartons may soon be re- 
vealed, for so many of these containers are now needed 
for military use that there may eventually be a civilian 
shortage. Paper utensils have proved extremely useful 


for beverages, such as coffee and milk, issued to men “‘on 
the move.” 


Air Transport.—The cargo airplane, one of the most 
impressive developments of the present war, has one 
great advantage over the finest transport ship: It can 
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carry goods where they are needed and deliver them when 
they are needed. Sixty of these planes can do the work 
of one ship and can also make the trip in greater safety— 
and, of course, much more rapidly. Disadvantages are 
expense both of manufacture and maintenance and the 
necessity of landing fields and ground crews for refueling. 


Youth and the World Crisis.—A recent survey .of 
the opinions of American young men and women dis- 
closes that more than eighty-two per cent are convinced 
that the United States will have an active role to play in 
constructing the postwar world; that more than eighty 
per cent consider freedom of speech and freedom of re- 
ligion the most important human values; and that nearly 
seventy per cent consider co-workers of any color, race, 
or religion entirely acceptable. 


Nylon.—Brushes with nylon bristles are now being used 
to clean the engines of battleships and various kinds of 
machinery used in war industries. 


Sunburn.—January may seem an odd time to mention 
sunburn— but it’s a fact that this condition is not caused 
by the sun’s heat at all. It’s the actinic rays that cause 
it. Severe sunburn has occurred in persons living within 
the Arctic Circle. 


Debt.— During the American Civil War the national 
debt reached the total, unheard of up to that time, of 
$2,845,907,626. President Lincoln was very despondent | 
about this debt, which is a mere fraction of our national 
liabilities today. This note is an illuminating comment 
upon the enlarged cost of war and national maintenance. 


Overall Direction.— With so many national bureaus 
and agencies taking part in the war effort, it is convenient 
to know that, in case of uncertainty about whom to ap- 
proach, a citizen may find out anything he wishes to 
know about the Government by writing to the U. S. 
Information Service, Washington, D. C. 


Mikado.—The person of the Emperor of Japan is held 
so sacred that no one is permitted to touch him directly. 
Even the court physician, when his services are required, 
must put on silken gloves. 


Traffic Fly.—A certain species of firefly found in Para- 
guay, South America, flashes a red light at the end of its 
body and a green light along the side. It is called, most 
appropriately, the railway beetle. 


Nomenclature.— Within the borders of our country are 
a great many towns with odd and engaging names. Wit- 
ness the following: Loco, Noodle, Art, Sublime, Bluff, 
Jonah, Cat Spring, Energy, Tarzan, Gasoline, Good- 
night, Industry, and Hole-in-the-Wall. 


Stocking Salvage.— Women on the home front should 
prepare to participate in the silk and nylon stocking 
salvage drive by putting aside for future collection dis- 
carded hosiery of either material. The salvage campaign 
will no doubt be well under way by February. 


ll 











Is the / 
Your Business? 


cussing the relation of the layman to the curriculum. It 
is a question that easily becomes controversial. Some 
parents—fortunately not many—assume at once that they 
should have a free hand to dictate what should be taught and 
how the teachers should carry out their duties. This attitude 
is sometimes found in boards of education, and its effect is 
disastrous. Teachers become cautious. They may become un- 
communicative or even uncooperative, since to be otherwise, 
as they know from uncomfortable experience, means trouble. 
It is amazing sometimes to hear what individual parents 
will tell a teacher about the techniques of teaching. These same 
persons would not think of telling a surgeon how to wield his 
knife. It is true that one must have sense enough to know 
when to go to the doctor; must accurately describe his 
symptoms; must follow specific directions; must observe care- 
fully his postoperative symptoms; and eventually must pay 
the bills! These functions of the patient resemble those sug- 
gested herein for parents. No one would suggest that the 
teacher abdicate his position as the technical expert. 
On the other hand, some parents are reluctant to express 
themselves even when their opinion is both desirable and 


[Messin is always some difficulty to be encountered in dis- 
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© Harold M Lambert 


FRANK W. HUBBARD 


desired. Privately many of these may 
agree, on occasion, with the flatter- 
ing opinions of their children, as 
when a young daughter says: “Gosh, 
Daddy, you are smart!” But unfor- 
tunately these are passing moments 
for any parent. Fatigue, impatience, 
and ignorance dog our footsteps and 
make us quickly into irrational crea- 
tures who could not win many votes 
in any election. Certainly, on consti- 
entious reflection we should accept 
few honors for our wisdom—at least 
where a permanent halo is expected. 
And so it happens that many a valu- 
able opinion may be withheld, because 
of mistaken modesty, that might have 
done real service in improving the 
course of study. Yet by its very na 
ture the curriculum presents a prob- 
lem for cooperative solving. 
What does “curriculum” mean? 
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In its broader aspect the curriculum consists 
of all of a child’s experiences under the auspices 
of the school. Its more tangible aspects are usually 
get forth in bulletins containing the local and 
state courses of study. But the actual curriculum 
in most cases is limited to such experiences as the 
teacher can organize within the limitations of 
time and equipment set by the local school sys- 
tem. It may be further limited by the teacher’s 
Jack of training or by lack of leadership on the 
part of local supervisors and administrators. 

Parents must, therefore, face the fact that the 
“eyrriculum” is not a state- 
ment in a book. The real cur- 
riculum is what happens in 
the classroom under the direc- 
tion of the teachers. 

If, then, we are to have for 
each of our children what our 
pest collective judgment rec- 
ommends, we must see to it 
that the local schools have 
competent teachers who are 
free to teach. The buildings 
and the equipment must be 
adequate, and the curriculum 
must give children the experi- 
ences necessary to attain the 
goals we think are desirable. 

Is it feasible, then, for par- 
ents to participate in the construction of the 
desired curriculum? The best answer is that 
they have done so in a number of instances. 


It Has Been Done 


oe of the best examples of this participation 
are to be found in rural areas and small towns. 
Teton County, Montana, has won well-deserved 
acclaim for its recreation program, which in- 
volves a “fun feed” and a home-talent Chautau- 
qua. In cooperation with the schools, at least a 





T a time like this, with democracy and 
the democratic way of life always to the 
fore, the question of lay participation in 
the planning of the school curriculum is one 
that gains constantly in interest and impor- 
tance. It is also one that is apt to provoke 
lively discussion. This article, the second spe- 
cial presentation of various aspects of school 
education to appear in these pages during the 
current year, offers some _ well-considered 
Opinions as to the proper extent and the 
necessary limitations of such participation. 
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hundred and fifty residents of the county par- 
ticipate in the pageants, choruses, music, and 
programs planned to carry out the idea. Oshkosh, 
Nebraska, and St. Louis County, Minnesota, are 
other places where schools and interested laymen 
have participated actively and cooperatively in 
recreational programs. Whether or not these ac- 
tivities are held in the school building (and they 
often are), they constitute a part of the commu- 
nity’s curriculum for both children and adults. 
In Madison, New Jersey, a number of commu- 
nity institutions have cooperated in dealing with 
youth problems. The core of the organization is 





the Social Planning Council. The simple formula 
followed is charted from three questions: 1. What 
are the needs? 2. How are these needs being met 
now? 3. How can these needs best be met? One 
committee, the Public Health Council, has been 
effective in improving the lighting in some of the 
classrooms, in providing safety instruction mate- 
rials for classroom use, in conducting family 
follow-ups on problems of malnutrition and phys- 
ical defects, and in suggesting areas of health in- 
struction. The Recreation Committee has helped 
to discover the neglected aspects of community 
recreation and to suggest ways of remedying this 
neglect. The Religious Education Committee has 
conducted a week-day religious education school 
and is correlating the work of this school with the 
public school curriculum. The Film Committee is 
working with the local exhibitor in educating both 
parents and children to appreciate the best in 
films. Through the high school the Guidance Com- 
mittee brings together inexperienced young peo- 
ple and adults experienced in many occupational 
areas. In dozens of other ways the Social Plan- 
ning Council has helped to enlarge the community 
consciousness of the schools, and by so doing it 
has enriched the curricular opportunities of both 
children and adults. 
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In all descriptions of courageous community co- 
ordination one is impressed by the importance of 
focusing attention upon local needs and their so- 
lutions rather than upon the institutions. The 
variety and flexibility of the school curriculum can 
be immeasurably increased where parents and 
other laymen are willing to cooperate. 


Perspective Is Needed 


§ pens are always advantages in seizing upon 
periods of rapid social change for bringing 
about forward-looking social improvements. Dur- 
ing the current emergency there has been much 
talk about the “global” war. The global way of 
thinking is needed in almost all areas of school 
study, particularly geography, science, and social 
studies. Will this concept of mankind’s problems 
survive the war period? If it does, it will be be- 
cause parents support the teachers in their efforts 
to maintain. curricular gains. The same may be 
said for programs designed to increase occupa- 
tional- competence, to improve health, to enlarge 
our understanding of the cultures of Latin Amer- 
ica and other nations, and to develop appreciation 
of the key place of interdependence within the 
framework of American life. 

A period of rapid change also has its disad- 
vantages. Although insight into needs and prob- 
lems is often intensified, there are definite limi- 
tations upon both the scope and the quality of 
social goals. For example, certain persons have 
deplored the failure of the school to emphasize 
science and mathematics, since it turns out that 
many technicians are required to help win the 
war. But it should be remembered that America’s 
school program was until recently geared to 
peace, because the hopes of the American .people 
were geared to peace. It would be a mistake to 
attempt to correct past curricular inadequacies 
merely by junking our present programs in favor 
of the areas of study that require special attention 
during war. A liberal education has its place in 
the making of a good citizen just as surely as have 
vocational training and the other experiences that 
are currently alleged to be more realistic and 
functional. The question is not an “either or” 
question. The task is one of blending the best 
from all fields of instruction into a long-time 
program. 





What the Parent-Teacher Association 
May Become 


, ewe parent-teacher association has a great op- 
portunity in this connection. It can help eduea. 
tors to discover what the “wisest parent” woujq 
want for his children. It can forge a composite 
point of view from the opinions of many indiyig. 
uals. It can avoid the stereotyped and unreagop. 
able opinions often advocated by groups organ. 
ized to grind one particular axe. It can center jts 
attention on the development of children and not 
upon making other people think as some individ. 
ual or some organized minority wants them ty 
think. If it is accepted that the composite opin. 
ion needs verification and refinement in the light 
of further knowledge, then the school has a usefy] 
tool. Should the group point of view become dei- 
fied, it may also become dictatorial. 

If educators are sincere in wanting to find out 
what the “wisest parent” really thinks, then the 
solution of their problem lies immediately at 
hand, and they can reach it by means of the 
parent-teacher association. To do this effectively 
requires, first of all, that the parent-teacher or. 
ganization be representative of both parents and 
teachers (some groups do not contain many 
teachers). The association should also include a 
reasonable number of fathers (the masculine 
point of view has its merits). The association 
must be willing to use the small group discussion 
procedure (too many P.T.A. meetings are large. 
audience, listening affairs). 

Let us assume that the members of a given 
parent-teacher association are ready and willing 
to think about what they want for their children 
but find the teachers indifferent—then what? The 
right thing to do is to go ahead. Select someone 
competent to lead discussions. It may be a pro- 
fessor from a nearby college, or it may bea 
teacher of the local school system who is syn- 
pathetic to the parents’ purposes. Usually, when 
parents indicate that their purposes are construc- 
tive, they can obtain as much cooperation from 
the local school officials as they can use. 

What is done with the curriculum as a result 
of conference and consultation between parents 
and teachers will indicate clearly the extent to 
which teachers and parents believe in the educa- 
tional theories they profess. 





America is not anything if it consists of each of us. 


It is something only if it consists 


of all of us; and it can consist of all of us only as our spirits are banded together in a 
common enterprise. That common enter prise is the enter prise of liberty and justice and right. 
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—WooprRow WILSON 
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Whit Clothes Are Necessary? 


OME war, come peace, that all-powerful 
C winner of hearts, the new baby, expects 
to find his wardrobe waiting for him! In this 
article, the fifth of the study course “Babies 
in Wartime,” his parents will find listed and 
described all the garments and accessories 


he needs to make him happy and healthy. 





—_—_— 


AR or no war, babies insist on being born. 

Actually, during wartime we appear to 

have an unusually large crop of them, do 
we not? And, since babies insist on being born 
amid the stresses and strains of war, they may 
expect to find plans and arrangements for their 
arrival and care streamlined and stripped of non- 
essentials. As a matter of fact, such preparations 
please his majesty the baby mightily, particularly 
as they pertain to his clothes. His main concerns 
are comfort of body, peace of mind, and freedom 
of movement, to all of which simple, sensible 
clothes contribute in large measure. He has not 
yet attained a social consciousness that makes 
him aware of clothing as a means of self-expres- 
sion, and he should have no occasion for attend- 
ance at social gatherings where clothes are likely 
to be considered, in part at least, the measure of 
the man. 

The demands of the war itself have had some 
influence upon the baby’s wardrobe. The rubber 
formerly used in rubber sheets, rubber pants, and 
hot water bottles is being replaced by a substitute 
—a material with a cloth base covered or treated 
with a rubber-like coating that makes it water re- 
sistant. Wool is not being given the prominent 
place it once had in infants’ wear. Cotton is 
largely replacing it. Some stores still have a stock 
of all-wool shirts, sweaters, blankets, and baby- 
flannel, but depleted stocks are necessarily being 
replaced with all-cotton blankets, part-cotton-and- 
part-wool or even all-cotton garments and materi- 
als; silk and rayon play only a minor role. The 
formerly plentiful supply of hand-embroidered 
garments—dresses and slips—from the Philip- 
pines is fast disappearing. 


Simplicity Is the Keynote 
BABY IS a living, cooing, kicking person with 


a petal-soft skin that must be protected, a 
well-formed body whose development must be con- 
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sidered, and a mind that must be respected despite 
its immaturity. Garments that bind and hamper 
the free movements of waving hands and kicking 
feet occasion frustration. The scratching and 
prickling of harsh, stiff materials or the smother- 
ing weight of too many clothes produce protests 
in the form of vigorous wails. A baby has no in- 
hibitions against drooling on silken capes or 
“burping” on embroidered scallops; consequently, 
those and similar superfluous frills and acces- 
sories soon lose their freshness and reflect the 
foolishness of love misapplied. Good taste and 
good judgment are shown by selecting simple, 
plain, comfortable, and washable clothes for the 
baby. 

Let us now consider the essentials in a baby’s 
wardrobe. Let us consider those garments needed 
during the first months of his life and note the 
later necessary additions for the months around 
his first birthday—those later months of his in- 
fancy, when his personality is emerging and he 
has become the toddler of twelve months or so. A 
year may seem a short time to an adult, but it 
allows the baby to do a great deal of growing. 
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The Infant’s Earliest Clothing 


they LATTER part of the long nine-month period 
of waiting for the baby’s arrival can profitably 
and happily be spent in assembling his layette. 
Whether he is to be born into a home of plenty or 
into one of penury, there are certain articles of 
clothing that he will need. The wise mother 
spends her money on essential things needed in 
the care of her baby; she buys only such clothes 
as the baby actually needs. A baby grows fast, 
and he can get along with very little if his laundry 
is done every day. 

Diapers.—Diapers come first and foremost in 
the life of a baby; he is the original Mahatma 
Gandhi with his breech-cloth and safety pins. A 





plentiful supply of diapers will make for the 
baby’s comfort and will simplify the work of car- 
ing for him. Four dozen diapers are enough. 

There are two materials that are in general use 
for diapers—Canton flannel and birdseye cloth. 
Canton flannel is a cotton material, fleeced on one 
side and twilled on the other. It is very satisfac- 
tory for diapers, since it has sturdy wearing quali- 
ties and absorbs water well. Birdseye is a cotton 
cloth so named because of its pebbly surface. 

Diapers made twenty-seven to thirty inches 
square are large enough to serve the baby until he 
“oraduates” into panties. This size permits of 
folding in halves or thirds lengthwise or into a 
twice-folded triangle. 
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Shirts.—Even in warm weather a baby need, 
to wear a shirt to absorb perspiration and to pro. 
tect him from drafts. Soft wool or mixtures of 
wool, cotton, or silk are the materials used for thi, 
knitted garment. A shirt that laps and ties or byt. 
tons like a double-breasted jacket is popular 
Three shirts are enough at one time. They yjj 
probably last until the baby outgrows them. 

Bands or Binders.—The purpose of the binde; 
is to protect the navel until it is well healed. The 
healing process requires about two weeks. The 
binder must be made, therefore, of soft materia) 
and of sufficient width to serve its purpose and ty 
stay in place. Worn muslin, washed until it is sof 
and thin, is a very satisfactory material for bing. 
ers. Four bands are all that will be needed. 

Nightgowns.—Sleep 
is the infant’s chief 
occupation during the 
first six months of 
his life. Nightgowns 
are necessary for 
sleeping comfort and 
for protection from 
chill. They do admira- 
ble double duty for 
sleeping and for the 
baby’s few daytime 
waking hours. Dress. 
ing the very young 
baby in a gertrude slip 
and a dress during the 
day is unnecessary and 
makes the laundry 
work heavier. 

Flannelette is a pre- 
ferred material for ba- 
by’s nightgowns be 
cause it is of medium 
weight, soft in texture, 
and sturdily durable. 
Nightgowns made 
from knitted materials 
are soft and comfortable but are likely to lose 
their shape and attractiveness. 

A collarless kimono style, buttoned or tied down 
the front and having the wrist of the sleeve 
caught into a cuff, is convenient to wear and to 
launder. Featherstitching makes an _ attractive 
trimming. Collars are an annoyance. Flat seams 
are the least irritating. A twenty-seven inch 
length for the nightgown allows for the baby’s 
later growth and provides protection for his feet. 

Four nightgowns should be enough for the it- 
fant even when he wears them during the day- 
time. 

Hose.—In most climates hose are a necessity 
in winter to protect the baby’s kicking feet from 
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cold. Three or four pairs will last for several 
months. They may be of cotton or silk or of a wool 
mixture. 

Dresses and Slips or Gertrudes.—Every mother 
likes to see her baby dressed up occasionally. The 
number of dresses and slips needed depends upon 
how steadily they are to be worn. 

An eighteen-inch length for these garments al- 
lows them to be worn “as is” for the first year; it 
saves shortening them for the walking period. Of 
course With this length, especially in winter, hose 
and probably moccasins or soft-soled shoes should 
be worn. 

Baby dresses are made of such dainty white 
materials as nainsook, batiste, and dimity. Small 
tucks and touches of hand embroidery make at- 
tractive trimming. Collars are superfluous. 

A gertrude is a petticoat or slip that opens on 
the shoulders, where it fastens with buttons and 
puttonholes. The sides of the gertrude may be 
French seamed or flat felled. The seams should be 
small but neat. Hems should be from one to one 
and a half inches in width. Openings should be 
faced with bias tape. 

Gertrudes to be worn under a thin, dainty dress 
will also need to be dainty and white. Soft muslin, 
longeloth, and nainsook are favorite materials. 
Where the weather makes necessary an additional 
slip to be worn under the top slip, light-weight 
wool flannel, part-wool flannel, or flannelette is a 
satisfactory material for this under slip. 

Blankets and Other Wraps.—Wrapping blan- 
kets of cotton or wool are needed. One blanket 
should be kept nice enough to put around the baby 
when he goes places on a cool day. One or two 
should be kept for general use around home. 
Sacques and sweaters or a little coat and hood are 
ornamental, and in colder weather something of 
the sort is a necessity for outdoor wear. 

Summary.—This list of garments, then, is rec- 
ommended as being quite necessary, and yet suf- 
ficient, to care for the baby easily and well: four 
dozen diapers, three shirts, four nightgowns, four 
pairs of hose, and one or two wrapping blankets. 
If the baby is to be dressed up regularly during 
the day, his layette should include, in addition to 
the aforementioned garments, at least five dresses 
and four or five muslin gertrudes. For winter 
babies, three heavier gertrudes and four pairs of 
bootees or soft-soled shoes are needed. For winter 
babies, also, one or two sweaters or sacques, a cap, 
and possibly a coat are needed. 


Necessary Additions for Later Months of 
Babyhood 


N THE last few months of the first year the baby 
is ceasing to be an infant and is starting his de- 
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velopment as a child. He is creeping, pulling up, 
reaching, bending, tumbling, and quite possibly 
walking. To allow him freedom of movement and 
to prevent tearing, his clothes should be well de- 
signed and generously proportioned, though not 
baggy. Sturdy materials, such as chambray, cot- 
ton crepe, broadcloth, and gingham, are used for 
his everyday outer garments. 

When the baby begins to crawl, his underclothes 
need better protection and his body needs the 
greater freedom of a sturdy dress or of the com- 
bination of dress and trousers known as rompers. 
Either can be worn while the child is still wearing 
diapers. 

If the older baby is a restless sleeper, it may 
be necessary to put him into a sleeping bag at 
night, rather than into a nightgown. 

The child now needs first-step shoes, shoes that 
afford him support with their stiffer soles and 
their ankle-covering tops. 

Additional garments are needed for outdoor 
play and exercise. Sun suits in summer permit the 
beneficial ultraviolet rays of the direct sun to 
manufacture vitamin D (the vitamin that helps to 
make strong, straight bones and teeth) in the 
blood stream near the skin. Coverall suits and 


galoshes are good protection for outdoor wear on 
cold days. 





To Keep Them Singing 


The voice of childhood sings 
A hymn of grateful praise 

For food and warmth and light and love 
And calmly joyous days. 


The voice of childhood sighs 
For dear, familiar ways, 

For freedom, for companionship, 
For gay, unsanctioned plays. 


The voice of childhood sobs 
In dark, fear-freighted night, 
Athwart the tides of tyranny 
Beneath a despot’s might. 


The voice of childhood sings 
“My faith looks up to Thee...” 
Thus heroes fight and die today 
To keep them singing, free! 


—ANNA H. HAYEs 
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Who Choose Their Own Risks 


E are fighting for freedom. Are we also 

living for it? Are we supporting it only 
with money and arms—or are we supporting 
it also with every word we say, with every tone 
of voice, with the work we do and the thoughts 
we think? Are we, in brief, free people, or 
are we simply people who happen to live in 
America but who might, for all our personal 
behavior reveals, live anywhere, under any 
kind of system? In these articles every Ameri- 
ean can find a simple and personal way of 
measuring himself as a free human being— 


as a member and maker of a free society. 





that sign invisibly posted at the entrance 

to every human experience? Where is the 
undertaking—however small, however safe-seem- 
ing—that carries an advance guarantee? 

We may decide to invite a few friends in for 
dinner, to meet the couple who have just moved 
into the house next door. A common adventure in 
hospitality. Can we be certain the evening won’t 
be one of tension or boredom? We cannot. What- 
ever our past experience, this may be the perverse 
occasion when, somehow, things get out of hand. 

The man next door, for example, may prove him- 
self an interminable, ego-centered story teller. No 
sooner does he seat himself at the table than he 
begins: “That picture you have there over the fire- 
place reminds me of the time . . .”” Some hours 
later, the last word-ridden guest straggles from 
the front door... 

This sort of thing can happen. It is one of the 
risks of entertaining. But what normal person 
will, on that account, choose to have a home where 
guests never come? 

A minor affair, this dinner party. Very different 
in its hazards, for example, from what took place 
on December 8, 1941, when a resolution was passed 
in our national Capitol: “Resolved by the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled that the state of war 

. is hereby formally declared . . .” 

This sort of thing can happen. There can be 

times when a free society will, in all soberness of 


[ees Pass at Your Own Risk. Is not 
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judgment, decide that the terrible risks of war are 
less terrible than those of the only peace available 
as an alternative. 

Between such extremes—a dinner party and a 
war—experiences lie in tremendous range. And 
every one wears a veiled outcome—asks that we 
make our choices for reasons other than those for 
just playing safe. 

No one, perhaps, has more vividly presented the 
whole risky adventure of life than has our Ameri. 
can philosopher, William James—who would cer. 
tainly stand well up on any list of quality people: 
“Suppose that the world’s author put the case to 
you before creation, saying: ‘I am going to make a 
world not certain to be saved, a world the per. 
fection of which will be conditioned merely, the 
condition being that every single agent do its level 
best. I offer you the chance of taking part in such 
a world. It is a real adventure, with real danger; 
yet it may win through. Will you trust yourself 
and trust the other agents enough to take the 
_"* 

That question could evoke various answers. 
There are people who would hesitate: “Well—it 
sort of seems like inviting trouble. Couldn’t you 
make the outcome a little more sure, maybe?” 
There are people who would say : ‘‘Well—I’ll do my 
share if others will do theirs. But, naturally, | 
don’t want to be left holding the sack.” And there 
are people whose eyes would take on a gleam of 
anticipation: “You mean that what we do will 
really count—may even serve to tip the balance? 
If that’s how it is, then Yes. I’ll take my chance 
on your scheme.” 

What James says about the total universe we 
might say about our own society. Suppose the 
authors of our Declaration of Independence and 
our Constitution had put the case to us in ad- 
vance: “We are going to hazard an experiment in 
freedom—a government the success of which will 
depend upon every citizen’s doing his best; taking 
on his share of responsibility ; and, above all, treat- 
ing other people as though they really have the 
individual importance we are declaring them to 
have. It is a real adventure, with real danger; 








1 William James, from Pragmatism, p. 290. Longmans, Green. 1922. 
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yet it may win through. How about it? Will you 
trust yourself and your fellow human beings 
enough to take the risk?” 

Every answer called forth by the question James 
proposes might be evoked by this question also. 
The timid would hesitate: “But—isn’t it awfully 
dangerous? You know what people are.” The 
pargain-strikers would bargain-strike : “Well—I’ll 
do my part if the others will. But I don’t want to 
be left holding the sack.” And there would be some 
whose eyes would shine with reflected light from 
the dream they looked at: “You mean that what 
we do—every little thing we do, every day—can 
really be made to count for human freedom? If 
that’s how it is, then I say Yes.” 

In sober fact, of course, we who are now alive 
were born, without our consent, into already going 
systems—cosmic and political. Yet—every quality 
person is one who lives as though the question had 
been put to him and he had answered Yes. 

Or, to put the matter another way, no one who 
counts himself just a hapless victim of circum- 
stances ever becomes a quality person. He will not 
take on that stature until he has asked himself, in 
words of his own choosing, whether he is willing 
to run the risks that go with some as yet unfinished 
way of life—and has answered Yes. 

For when a person thus answers Yes, he changes 
his status with respect to the scheme into which he 
was born. In a moral sense, he chooses to be alive 
—to accept the hazards that go with humanity in 
general and with such specific human projects as 
he calls good; projects that have no guaranteed 
outcome, but that can be 
pushed one tiny fraction 
nearer success by his ef- 
forts. He becomes, in 
other words, a spiritual 
vertebrate. 





The Spiritual 
Vertebrate 


T WAS a momentous 

day—or a momentous 
million years—in the 
evolution of life on this 
planet when the verte- 
brate appeared: the 
physical vertebrate, 
the creature with a 
backbone. Jellyfish and 
shellfish were left for- 
ever behind, the one 
a sprawling organism 
Without firm struc- 
ture, the other in- 
sulated against the 
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dangers of its environment by a hard shell that in- 
sulated it equally against the rich promise of its 
environment. The vertebrate achieved a miracle 
—a firm shape-giving bone structure on the inside, 
plus a body surface highly responsive to the world 
around it. 

With accurate folk-rightness of phrase, we bor- 
row the vocabulary of this drama. One man, we 
say, is a jellyfish; another, hard-shelled as an 
oyster. Then we see someone who strikes us as 
having character ; that is, a certain inner integrity 
plus a cordial responsiveness to life. He, we say, 
has backbone. 

One of the common—and tragically self-deceived 
—human types is the woman who just cannot bear 
to know anything about the seamy side of life, 
about the hardships and injustices other people 
suffer. Declaring that these make her too de- 
pressed, such a woman thinks to prove herself 
finer, more sensitive, than the average tough- 
minded human. In actual fact, she only proves 
that she is still, from a spiritual point of view, at 
the shellfish level of evolution; still protecting her- 
self against experience by a hard insulating shell. 
Thinking to declare her sensibility, she declares 
instead her insensibility. She makes public state- 
ment, as it were, that she does not count herself a 
free agent, equipped with a backbone; that she 
does not trust herself to take on evil as an ad- 
versary for the sake of what she calls good. 

Such a woman, obviously, cannot be a quality 
person for a free society. A free society is one in 
which all are concerned for the welfare of all— 
and its quality people 
are those who, with 
eyes open, accept the 
risks of this concern. 


The Hazards of 


Freedom 


| peor: YEARS past, 
one of my private 
avocations has been 
that of studying the 
courage-patterns of the 
people I most admire. 
The peculiar mark of 
quality is elusive—hard 
to describe. But I have 
been repeatedly struck 
by the way these people 
wear their mortality; 
casually, as though it 
were a tweed suit grown 
easy and comfortable 
from use. They do not 
deliberately damage their 
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mortal bodies—the structure or pride of these— 
any more than they would deliberately tear a tweed 
suit on a barbed wire fence. But neither do they 
live as though safety were their one concern—any 
more than they would refuse to climb over a 
barbed wire fence because they might possibly tear 
their suit, if they saw beyond it beauty to enjoy or 
a grand cause to serve. 

The risks of a free society are part of the char- 
acter of that society. We cannot accept it and re- 
fuse them. 

They are, first of all, the risks of any unfinished 
project. A free society does not talk of keeping 
things unchanged for a thousand years. It talks 
of a tomorrow better than today. And since a 
better tomorrow will have to come not through 
magic but through altered human ways, a quality 
person expects to meet the risks that go with 
change. 

We are all creatures of habit. Change comes 
hard. Among familiar beliefs and situations, our 
minds and muscles move with ease, so that these 
beliefs and situations seem right and reasonable. 

The mediocre person regards his own bias in 
favor of the familiar as in itself a valid argument 
for the familiar. The quality person recognizes 
that bias for what it is. He measures the new, be- 
fore rejecting it, by standards beyond his own 
comfort—by the long-range aims of a free society. 
Even though a proposed change would put him 
personally at a disadvantage, he still knows the 
world is larger than his individual shadow. 

The quality person, moreover, is an active social 
agent. He does not leave the initiative, always, to 
someone else. 

I remember a group of worried mothers discuss- 
ing a hair-raising radio serial to which their chil- 
dren avidly listened. Their general attitude was 
that they, of course, couldn’t do anything about it; 
any child who didn’t listen would feel left out. One 
woman grew restive under this smothering blanket 
of futility : “I don’t see why we can’t do something 
—all of us together. If we all agree about the pro- 





grams our children are to hear, no one can feel left 
out.” It was interesting to watch the women shy 
away from this practical suggestion and the de. 
mands it would make upon them: the childrep 
would make an awful fuss—and there wasn’t time 
to be always checking up on them, anyway. , . 

It struck me, as I listened, that the cautious 
arguments with which these women rejected the 
proposed plan did not materially differ from thoge 
that obstruct every innovation, every advance, 
large or small. 

So much for the dangers that go with change, 
In the second place—equally part of the adventure 
of freedom—there are the dangers that go with 
letting everybody say his free say. What do these 
dangers require of the quality person? First, | 
think, that he will say his own honest say—evep jf 
people stare in pained surprise. Second, that he 
will honestly expose himself to ideas different from 
his own—even if the fair triumph of these in the 
open market of public opinion would put him ata 
disadvantage. 

In the third place, there are the dangers that 
go with our declarations of justice and equal op- 
portunity. Here a woman speaks up in defense of 
another who is being victimized by bridge-table 
gossip. Here a lawyer, against the prudent voice 
of his associates, takes on the defense of a man— 
a nobody-in-particular—whose civil liberties have 
been invaded. Here a young chap enlists for war 
—because something deep in him rebels against 
the dictatorship of brute strength. Each runs a 
risk that is inescapably part of an honest belief in 
justice and human equality. 

A free society is a genuine adventure, with gen- 
uine dangers. Some of these threaten us with 
nothing worse than embarrassment. Others 
threaten our livelihood—or our lives. But if we 
feel, deep in our bones, what freedom is, we shall 
recognize, as they come along, the risks that go 
with it. Meeting these skillfully and without sur- 
prise—as parts of a larger adventure—we learn 
to wear our mortality with tweed-suit ease. 





The Sages Say— 


Sometimes a man thinks he has a clear conscience when he only has a bad memory. 


Prejudice is a vagrant opinion without visible means of support. 


The perception of beauty is a moral test. 


The only difference between a rut and a grave is in their dimensions. 


The greatest of faults is to be conscious of none. 


Inflation dollars are like hat checks—you can increase the number, but there won’t be any 


more hats on the rack. 


If your knees are knocking together, kneel on them. + 


Be not disturbed at being misunderstood; be disturbed at not understanding. 
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Jl Children Are we 


Our Children 


Levite said to themselves as they passed by 

the man who had been wounded when set upon 
py thieves. Perhaps the Priest said, “If I stopped 
to help all the people who needed it, I’d never get 
my religious duties performed.” And the Levite: 
“Why be a sucker? What did he ever do to help 
me?” 

These are the classic arguments of those who 
want to isolate themselves from the pain of their 
fellow men. “What did they ever do for me?... 
Anyway, I’ve got enough to do as it is.” These are 
the arguments that we have heard here in 
America during these last tragic twenty-five 
years. Yet we now know that isolation is impossi- 
ble. We may try to avoid Old World conflicts, but 
the modern airplane mocks our efforts. Further, 
our deep sense of justice does not permit us to 
walk by when a neighbor has been set upon by 
thieves. 

The attempt to be exclusive, to isolate ourselves, 
either in the big world or in the little world of our 
own communities, will always end disastrously. 
We may build a nice house in a pleasant suburb in 
order to escape the dirt and squalor of the city. 
But disease germs are not easily kept away. We 
may try to educate our children in fine schools 
with fine teachers, but unless we are careful, the 
fate of the nation may be decided by demagogues 
put into power by men who in their childhood 
were deprived of decent educational advantages. 
Thus it will do us no good to say: ‘“‘Why should we 
help support the schools in the poorer districts? 


[' often wondered what the Priest and the 
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We have a hard enough time to support our own.” 

It is the genius both of Christianity and of 
democracy that they draw their strength from a 
deep and abiding faith in the worth of personality. 
It is undemocratic and un-Christian to violate the 
personal dignity of any individual. Further, it 
arbitrarily isolates us from the growth that could 
come from fellowship with fine minds and fine 
spirits of all races and colors. I have always 
thought that the Priest and the Levite were not 
only selfish but also pretty stuffy fellows. 

The good Samaritan had many things in com- 
mon with his fellow men. He knew what their 
deep hopes and aspirations were. He saw them in 
their sorrows and in their joys. Now all of us are 
thinking about ways in which we can knit our- 
selves more closely into fellowship with our neigh- 
bors at home and across the sea. All of us are 
wondering how we can build a world that will not 
use war and aggression as a means of solving 
problems. 

The fellowship of parents and teachers should 
be especially helpful in building a new world. We 
meet together for unselfish purposes. Or, as the 
head of the parent-teacher association in Webster, 
North Dakota, once put it, “In the parent-teacher 
association we do not talk about ‘my child’ or 
‘your child.’ We talk about ‘our children.’ ” 

“Our children” are all over the world today. 
They are starving in Greece, in France, and in 
Poland. They are guarding the wheat fields and 
the cattle in Russia. In Germany, Italy, and Japan 
they are being cruelly misled by those who arro- 
gate to themselves the philosophy of a master 
race. 

Lasting peace will come to the world not by 
some elaborate scheme worked out by a group of 
experts—necessary as that will be. Lasting peace 
will come by the same methods that we have used 
to get health round-ups in our schools. Progress 


Z takes place when high purposes are hitched to or- 


ganized action. We are organized. Let us now see 
that all children get a chance to grow up in dig- 
nity, peace, and security. Hugh Gibson put it this 
way: “We can have the world we want if enough 
of us want it hard enough to work for it.” 
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The Birney Memorial on the grounds of the Marietta High School, Marietta, Georgia. 


MEMORY IN 
MARBLE 





The inscription on the sundial 








T Marietta, Georgia, on the afternoon of 
A Sunday, September 27, 1942, the 
memorial sun court created in mem. 
ory of Alice Birney was formally dedicated, 
Marietta is the birthplace of Mrs. Birney, 
who, together with Phoebe Apperson Hearst, 
founded the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers as the National Congress of 
Mothers in 1897. The memorial, of native 
marble, stands on a sloping corner of the 
grounds of the Marietta High School. Sinm- 
ple, chaste, and modern in design and execu- 
tion, it bears an equally simple tribute: 
“This sun court is dedicated to a great woman 
who made a great dream come true—Alice 
McLellan Birney, founder of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. From the 
seed of faith she planted has come the flower- 
ing of a new era of hope and promise for 
America’s children.” 

The memorial plaza surrounding the shaft 
is composed of stones from the states, each 
bearing the name of the commonwealth from 
which it came. Attractive plantings and 
landscaping complete the impressive picture, 
and an appealing symbolic touch has been 
added by the placing of a handful of earth 
brought by each state president to enrich the 
soil in which the shrubs are set. 

Mrs. William Kletzer, president of the 
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National Congress, addressed the assemblage 
gathered for the ceremony of dedication, as 
did Mrs. Fred M. Raymond, national chair- 
man of Programs and Founders Day. Other 

ers were Mrs. Charles D. Center, secre- 
tary of the National Congress; Mrs. Robert 
A. Long, president of the Georgia Congress; 
Mrs. Alonsita Walker, of Washington, D. C., 
daughter of Mrs. Birney; the Hon. L. H. 
Blair, mayor of Marietta; and Judge James 
f. Hawkins, chairman of the Birney Me- 
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morial Committee of Marietta. The actual un- 
yelling of the memorial trib- 
ute was entrusted to Alice 
McLellan JBirney’s little 
great-grand-daughter, Alice 
Birney Robert. 

The keynote of the cere- 
mony was sounded by Mrs. 
Kletzer when she said: “So- 
cial patterns change; bound- 
ary lines of nations are 
pushed aside; the world 
shudders in cataclysmic 


strife; but the family re- Ps f\. 
mains the basic unit of so- a ‘ * 
™~ 


Plaza of the States 


of a war-racked world, has been 
released to the world by the 
power of that ideal. The world 
that is to be, whenever and how- 
ever it comes into being, will be 
enriched beyond all computation 
by the presence of men and 


ciety. Strengthening the women who carry undimmed in 


family, bringing to the art ae ph. their hearts the vision that gave 

thood all the re- =" ~', * birth to the National Congress of 

nof of paren — ee. , 

the sources that science and edu- = Parents and Teachers. This vi- 

em cation have made available sion, vital as ever and renewed 

this is no unimportant Alice Birney Robert, great-grand- on every occasion when parent- 
ited. ae : daughter of the Founder. 

ney assignment for any organi- teacher workers come together to 


arst, zation ... And this is the task , confer and take counsel concern- 
ents Mrs. Birney gave us, for it is by these means that ing their work, permeates and will always per- 
s of | We can best serve childhood.” The ideals of the meate the parent-teacher program even to its 
tive | parent-teacher movement, enlarging and expand- outermost limits. Each new generation of boys 
the | ing without pause since its foundation nearly half and girls reared under its influence will reach a 
—_ a century ago, are well expressed in this per- higher level of inspiration and achievement. 

ecy. | Petual reminder of the woman in 


ute: whose mind and heart it first took 
man , Shape. | 
A lice A strongly moving element in the 


wae dedication was its simplicity, which 
1 the at first thought seemed _breath- 
takingly surprising on an occasion 
of such moment but later appeared 
to those present as it actually was— 
shaft a true sign and symbol of tasks 
onthe undertaken in the quiet and simple 
Peat spirit of service. Nobody who stood 
or about the memorial as it was dedi- 
pa cated could doubt that the ideal con- 
hes ceived by Alice McLellan Birney still 
ai lived, unchanged and unconquerable. 
h the Nobody who listened to the words 
of dedication could fail to realize 
- the that leadership, that all-vital need 


wer: 
» for 





Another view of the Memorial. 
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@e Changes Things for Childrem 


and more in all our lives, is bound to leave 

its scars upon our children also. However, 
if we understand the things that do the most dam- 
age, we can prevent much unnecessary pain. 

Merely considering the normal development of 
the child is enough to show how changes brought 
about by the war may be harmful. Long experi- 
ence has proved that, in order to develop properly, 
children need a happy family life. When the child 
is a baby he needs the constant care and love of 
his mother. Babies who spend long periods in in- 
stitutions where they do not receive any attention 
apart from being washed and fed, who are not 
cuddled or talked to in a tender manner, are slow 
in developing. Such children are likely to become 
self-centered men and women. 

When the child grows older, he also needs the 
love of the other people in his environment. He 
recognizes with great disappointment that his 
mother is not there for him alone; she also loves 
others—his father, his brothers, his sisters. This 
disappointment makes him seek beyond his 
mother’s love to the love of others, and this move 
is his first step toward independence. His new 
objects of affection he finds first in the home and 
later outside. But a child can make this transition 
successfully only if he feels secure in his mother’s 
love at all times. 

The love of both parents has an important func- 
tion in the development of conscience. Their 
voices, telling the child constantly when he is 
“good” and when he is “bad,” in the course of 
time become an inner voice. In our culture it is 
often the father whose attitude chiefly influences 
the child’s conscience. 

Unfortunately, war often means that the father 
has to leave home, and in many ways this is harm- 
ful to the child. First of all, the discipline of the 
family is usually relaxed, and this, especially in 
older children, may lead to antisocial behavior. 
This situation becomes even worse if the mother, 
who has hitherto remained with her children al- 
most constantly, now goes out to work to support 
the family or is engaged in war industry. The 
younger the child, the more easily he loses his 
sense of security when his mother has to leave 
him for long periods. 


‘Lima war, which is making itself felt more 
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ELISABETH R. GELEERD, Mp 


The Perils of Alarm 


i pee CHILD who is somewhat older reacts jy a 

different way. He may feel that he is actually 
losing his mother, and his way of expressing his 
sense of loss may vary from verbal outbursts tp 
spells of bitter crying when she leaves. He may 
react by becoming less independent—by refusing 
to do things that he was able to do before, such 
as dressing and eating alone. He may wet and 
soil himself again; he may refuse to play; he may 
sleep restlessly. The reaction of the adults who 
have charge of him often is now to reproach him 
for being naughty and even to punish him 
However, the truth of the matter is that the child 
is at a loss and unhappy; he needs only love and 
attention. In his behavior he expresses the appeal 
he cannot express otherwise: “You mustn’t leave 
me; I am only a little child.” 

Sometimes this behavior occurs even when the 
mother does not leave the home. If she is worried 
and distressed about her husband, who is in dan- 
ger or perhaps has been killed, her worry or grief 
may make it impossible for her to give the child 
the affection he needs. The result is much the same 
as if she were actually gone. The tie between a 
mother and a young child is so strong that the 
child reacts to all his mother’s moods; and when 
the mother is sad, the child, though he does not 
know why, cannot be happy. 

The mother may try to hide her worry and 
sadness, but the child easily sees through her de- 
ception. He feels her unhappiness through the in- 
tonations of her voice, her sigh when she thinks 
he is not watching. Sometimes he overhears con- 
versations when nobody knows he is listening. He 
does not know whether to believe his own obser- 
vations, which tell him that something is wrong, 
or whether to act the way his mother apparently 
wants him to. Generally he will attempt the latter 
to please his mother; but at the same time he 
decides that the adult world is not truthful and 
he becomes distrustful. Such experiences may 
cause a neurosis. 

It is best in situations like this, therefore, to 
tell the child the truth. Even young children can 
be told if they are told in the right way, and they 
will gain tremendously by it. First of all, their 
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© Ewing Galloway 


confidence in the world will not be shaken; second, 
they will not feel that they are being left out; and 
third, they will be provided with an opportunity 
to discuss the war situation, which is a problem 
and a matter of concern to them as well as to their 
mothers. A child’s scanty knowledge of the actual 
facts is so mixed up with frightening fantasies 
that it is of immense importance for him to be 
given the truth. 


Children Need Their Families 


ISRUPTION of family life, a widespread conse- 

quence of war, has proved more harmful to 
children than have actual air raids and other 
enemy attacks. During the battle of the Lowlands 
and France I gave medical care to refugees of 
these countries who had escaped to England. The 
majority were families with children. They had 
been bombarded in their homes, and, when the 
Germans took their cities and villages, they fled 
and were bombed and machine-gunned on the 
roads. Throughout the hazardous crossing of the 
Channel to England they were subjected to air 
attacks. Great was my surprise to observe that 
hone of the children showed any signs of what 
they had gone through. Not one child was anxious 
or tearful; not one showed loss of appetite, dis- 
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turbed sleep, or a tendency to cling to his mother. 
They all looked peaceful and played together quite 
naturally. Their favorable reaction can be ex- 
plained only by two facts: first, they had remained 
united with their families, and second, the parents 
had not lost their heads. 

This observation is confirmed by various re- 
ports from England. It seems that the only chil- 
dren seriously affected by air raids are those 
whose mothers become anxious and hysterical. In 
such cases separation of the children from the 
mothers and substitution of adults who are able 
to stand the strain have brought the children 
rapidly back to normal. In general, the adults in 
England have stood the air raids very well, and 
the children have been little affected. 

Experience in England has shown, too, that 
evacuation of school children to country homes did 
more harm to the children than did the bombard- 
ments. The children who remained in London were 
less upset than those who had been sent to 
“safety.” There are several reasons for this. Chil- 
dren of all ages need their parents in order to feel 
secure. The younger ones especially are able to do 
what is expected of them only when they can rely 
on their parents’ presence. When they are placed 
with complete strangers for an indefinite period, 
they feel lost. 

It is true, of course, that things improve some- 
what when they become used to their new en- 
vironment if it is one that gives them love and 
security. Children who have shown some dis- 
turbance before the evacuation easily develop neu- 
rotic symptoms, such as bed-wetting, nightmares, 
moodiness, disturbances in learning, and destruc- 
tive behavior. Often, too, children are worried 
about the fate of the parents they have left be- 
hind. A little patient of mine who was sent to the 
country said that she hated to leave her parents 
“in the war,” lest something happen to them and 
she be left alone. Lack of factual knowledge makes 
the uncertainty about what is happening to the 
family very terrifying. It is therefore advisable 
to tell these children frankly, if necessary, what 
they want to know about the war, however un- 
pleasant. 


Although evacuation is definitely known to be 
harmful, especially if done indiscriminately as it 
was in England at first, it may become necessary 
in certain circumstances, such as heavy and con- 
tinuous bombing of large cities. It can be made 
less harmful to children if arrangements are made 
for frequent visits by the family, particularly the 
mother. Evacuation centers, therefore, should be 
chosen as near the home town as possible. The 
choice of foster parents should be made very care- 
fully, so that each child will enter an environment 
much like his own. 
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DISMISSED for DINNER 


A. L. CRABB 
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E GOT up early in the Plum Springs 

country. We had to; there was work to do. 

The earlier we got up the sooner we got 
to school, and the sooner we got to school the more 
time we had to play before Mr. Hackney came out 
on the front step and, leaning heavily upon his 
crutch, swung with his other hand a long-handled 
bell. 

It was my obligation to stock the house with 
both wood and water for the entire day. Then I ate 
breakfast; then I dressed for school, told my 
mother good-bye, and set out upon my daily quest 
for education. I went barefoot until frost. My 
route to school ran down a long rocky hill. Unless 
the mud was too bad I usually made the mile and 
a half in twenty minutes, arriving by seven- 
thirty. 

At eight Mr. Hackney rang the bell and we 
trooped in from our play. He read a chapter from 
the Bible and prayed devoutly. Work then began 
and continued, with one short intermission for 
morning recess, until noon, when Mr. Hackney 
said, “Dismissed for dinner.” Those were electri- 
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fying words. We went out of the building jp 5 
fair semblance of order; Mr. Hackney requireg 
that. But there were no prohibitions against nojgo 
and vigor once we were out of doors. 


As we came out, each boy grabbed his lunch | 


bucket or basket from the rear seat. He then 
raced for the giant scrub oak that flanked the 
big road in front, yelling like a dervish at eye 

jump. For some freakish reason the roots of this 
tree, radiating from the trunk, ran ten or twelye 
inches above the ground for ten or twelve feet, 
then, as if suddenly conscious of their duty, 
turned downward and disappeared. There were 
ordinarily thirty boys gathered on those roots. 


gee OF us brought our dinners in baskets, 
others in buckets. Will Finn brought his 
wrapped in a newspaper. He preferred it that 
way because it left him nothing to carry home. 
We tried to time our dining so as to finish at 
half after twelve. That left us thirty minutes for 
joyous play. 

Fried chicken, as I remember it, was the major 
item of our Plum Springs dinners. Frank Spald. 
ing never got tired of fried chicken. Enough fried 
chicken has been eaten by scholars sitting on those 
roots to load to capacity any freighter that ever 
sailed the seas. Medieval trenchermen may have 
had larger assignments, but they were never com. 
pleter in performance. 

My own preference was for fried dried apple 
pies, folded in half-moon shape and cooked a rich 
golden brown. I also liked cold hard boiled eggs 
and nearly always had two or three. 

In December hogs were killed and sausage took 
up where fried chicken left off. I held those plump 
sausages as a personal blessing. And then there 
was crackling bread. You do not recognize crack- 
ling bread? You shall be told. Lard making fol- 
lowed hard upon hog killing. When the last bit of 
lard had been boiled out of a piece of meat, that 
which was left was a crackling, so called because 
it was crisp and crunchy. These flavorful bits 
were sprinkled liberally into batter and the bread 
then baked like corn pone. That was crackling 
bread, something to remember across the years. 

Fred Miller’s fame had spread throughout the 
community as a devotee of butter beans. Fred 
brought a large dish of butter beans to school 
every day during their season, and the butter 
bean season lasted well in Plum Springs. Do you, 
by any chance, lift an inquiring eyebrow when! 
say butter beans? All right. Lima at that time 
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RACKLING bread and fried dried apple 
| C pies would horrify nutrition experts to- 
| day. But many a school-age epicure, grown 
| now to sober maturity, recalls them with de- 
light. To the survivors, of whom the author 
ms is a shining example, this story of “bucket 


ae dinners” at Old Plum Springs is dedicated. 





— 


“ | was the capital of some vague South American 
he | country. We ate butter beans, not lima beans. 
ry | [can see Fred now as he sat there on an upflung 
is | yoot, his open basket between his knees, the spoon 
ve | in his right hand swinging in periodic arcs be- 
et, | tween his mouth and those delectable beans. 

ty, | Hubert Spalding had an exotic taste for 
ere | bananas. Bananas were exotic then. They were 
ts, | not sold nearer than Bowling Green. A little 
later, the more daring grocery stores began offer- 
ets, | ing them to their customers. Hubert’s father 
his | kept the store across the road. He didn’t sell 
hat | bananas, but his wagon brought Hubert a supply 
me, | every time it brought a load of merchandise out 
at | from Bowling Green. So Hubert had one or more 
for | bananas in his dinner basket almost every day, 
and when he didn’t he wore a saddened look that 
ajor | neither fried chicken nor any other Plum Springs 
ald- | comestible could lighten. Hubert works for a bus 
ried | company now, and the other day I visited briefly 





hose | in his office. “Do you like bananas as well as 
ever | ever?” I inquired. He grinned and answered with 
have | true Anglo-Saxon forthrightness. ‘Yes, I like 


com- |'em just as well, but I can’t hold as many.” 
Plum Springs was a sorghum coun- 


pple | try, if you are fortunate enough to 
rich | understand what I mean. Sor- , 
eggs | chum is a cane from which a f~ 
delightful syrup can be made. f 
took | At least, it used to be like ty 
lump | that. The sorghum mills ( 
there | were abroad and active in 
rack- | September and early Oc- 
y fol. | tober. A mule hitched to 
bit of | awooden sweep plodded 
, that | patiently in an inter- 
cause | minable circle, pressing 
| bits } the muddy-hued juice 
bread | from the long stalks 
kling |} that the molasses 
years. | Maker fed into the mill 
ut the | with a patience rivaling 
Fred | the mule’s. Nearby, an 
school | (pen pan boiled furi- 
butter | ously, and the molasses 
0 you, maker dipped the thicken- \ 
vhen I | ing juice this way and that N 
t time | with fascinating expertness. > 
, 198 
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Anyhow, within a few days we would be carry- 
ing sorghum molasses in our dinner baskets. 
Usually we carried it in quinine bottles. Old Plum 
Springs consumed a lot of quinine in the spring, 
and the squat, broad-necked bottles were saved 
against the sorghum season. We ate the sorghum 
on cold biscuits. I say on, but really it was in, 
in holes punched by our thumbs. The home eco- 
nomics wiseacres to whom in late years I have 
mentioned this ancient form of nourishment have 
paled as though they were seeing ghosts. Sor- 
ghum and cold biscuits! Could such things be? 
Well, every one of those thirty Plum Springs 
scholars ate sorghum and cold biscuits in season. 
And the mortality rate among them was very low. 
The biscuits were, in the main, very good biscuits, 
and that golden-tawny sorghum was a benedic- 
tion. We didn’t eat much candy then. 


W: RAISED, of course, both sweet and Irish po- 
tatoes at Plum Springs, but I do not recall 
that Irish potatoes were ever taken to school in 
any form. We all took sweet potatoes, usually 
baked. We took tomatoes as long as they lasted. 
They were never sliced. We ate them whole, pour- 
ing on salt to taste. Will Finn ate an onion every 
day with salt and cold cornbread. Henry Stiles 
was renowned for hunting and fishing, and often 
he brought a baked squirrel or a fried fish in his 
basket. I liked cold biscuit, cold fried eggs, and 
cold dried apple pies, but inconsistently I was 
hostile to cold fried catfish, One day Henry 
brought to school the fried legs of a huge bull- 
frog. It was something new to Plum Springs 
dinners. We regarded it wonderingly. It 
was Harry Vernon who asked what 
it was. “Frog,” said Henry be- 
tween bites. 
a~ “I'd as soon eat snake,” 
oe 


- said Harry. 
: “T’m out of snake,” an- 


swered Henry, unruffled, 
his jaws never missing 
a move. 

Oscar Keller lived 
near a pawpaw grove, 
and he always brought 
a paper sack full of 
pawpaws when they 

were ripe. Almost 
everyone brought an 
ear or two of corn until 
the late corn season 
ended. 
Plum Springs was really 
in the ham belt, namely, that 
section of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky whose hams are as good 






>) + 
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as any the markets of the world afford. In that 
area the preparation and treatment of hams are 
ritualistic in their importance. If hickory trees 
are ever so blighted as to meet the fate of the 
chestnut trees, the crowning glory of those 
hickory-cured hams will live only in memory. For 
weeks they patiently accumulated the vital aromas 
and essences of thick hickory wood smoke, but 
even then they weren’t ready. Time, that great 
straightener of crooked ways, that great curer 
of angry and unpoised ininds, that great evener 
of all inequalities, also waits to touch with its un- 
hurried benediction the Kentucky and Tennessee 
ham. Months pass. Winter yields to spring. The 
green of summer fades into the gold of autumn. 
When the ham is a year old, it is ready to make 
the world safe for the epicure. Next to fried 
chicken, ham was the meat we liked best and ate 
most. 

I have mentioned fried dried apple pies. These 
were my choice of the entire pie family. What has 
happened to them? One looks for them in vain. 
But the kinds of pie I have seen taken from 
baskets and buckets and eaten with noble relish 
by those oak root diners! Apple pie, peach pie, 
custard pie, cocoanut pie (but not often), sweet 
potato pie, grape pie, pumpkin pie! Frank Drake 
frequently brought an individual chicken pie. 

Apple butter was a glamorous confection with 
which Plum Springs dinners sometimes came to 
their climax. The girls wouldn’t touch sorghum 
when apple butter could be had. But apple butter 
wasn’t as plentiful as sorghum, and since the 
feminine demand for it was so imperative we boys 
usually relied on sorghum. 


E ORDINARILY brought some sort of fruit: 
apples, peaches, pears, grapes. One day Fred 
Miller brought an orange. That was a sort of 
seven days’ wonder. Oranges then were not a 
daily necessity. They were reserved for Christmas, 
and even then the supply was of Spartan slimness. 
There were no rich people in Plum Springs. 
There never have been. There never will be. The 
substance of wealth is not there. But Fred Miller, 
whose father perhaps paid the most taxes, was 
not more amply supplied with food than were the 
children of renters who paid no taxes. To be sure, 
the “old folks at home” now and then may have 
elected to hold a fast day for themselves that the 
children’s dinner buckets might prove veritable 
cornucopias; I’ve suspected that more than once, 
especially in the case of Homer Floyd. 

The Floyds were dreadfully poor. Whenever 
adversity visited the community, it struck the 
Floyds first. It seemed always to rain too much 
or too little in Round Hollow, where they lived. 
The few hogs they had were always vulnerable 
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to cholera, and their cow ran an inexorable eye] 
of disease. Whenever premature frost fel] wa 
any one’s sorghum or tobacco, it was sure to 
that of the Floyds. Everything seemed to happen 
to them. When, much later, the word came back 
that the German shrapnel had found Homer jy 
Belleau Wood, Mr. Gray, the blacksmith, sai 
with tears in his eyes, “Of course, of all our boys 
they’d get him first.” 

But the Floyds were good people. They Worked 
hard and never complained. If the big road was 
to be repaired or the graveyard cleaned yp, it Was 
Mr. Floyd who started work soonest and quit lag 
Or if some woman in the community was sick, jt 
was Mrs. Floyd who first volunteered to help, 
But they were terribly poor, and it always gy. 
prised me to see the abundance that Home 
brought to school. 


OMER, however, knew that there would }p 
scanty food in Round Hollow that day. His 
own abundance seemed to trouble him, and hej 
put part of it back, saying that he was never very 
hungry at dinner time and that his mother ought 
not to put so much in. One time my mother, wh 
knew most of the neighborhood’s biographical 
data, sent Mrs. Floyd a cake for her birthday, 
The next day a fair proportion of that cake was 
in Homer’s bucket. He looked at it and started 
to raise a slice to his mouth; then his face 
saddened, and he put it back. Hubert Spalding 
saw it and said, “Homer, want this banana? I’ve 
had all I want.” Hubert lied. He never had all 
the bananas he wanted. 

I passed Plum Springs not long ago. The pupils 
(scholars no longer) were eating their lunches 
(gone the glory of dinner). It was an altered 
scene. They were eating by families, boys and 
girls from the same basket, all scattered. Not 
one sat under that great oak. 

It is, I hear, the last session of the school. Next 
year the pupils will be transported to the consoli- 
dated school at Bristow. The old order passes, 
and perhaps Plum Springs has served its day. 
But it was a good day, too good for sadness to 
settle upon it in its old age. 

I hope those pupils recapture at Bristow the 
stirring romance of going to school. And I hope 
that when they eat their lunches (not dinners), 
they may know the zest and vitality of the olf 
days we knew, when we sat and ate on the up 
flung roots of the great oak. The school sessions 
click by too fast, but not fast enough to dim it 
memory those beneficent words that sound Ul 
changed across the years, whether spoken by Mr. 
Hackney, or Mr. Stone, or Mr. Gardner, or Mr. 
Cassidy, or Mr. Haynes, or Miss Lucas: “Dit 
missed for dinner.” 
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DON’T THROW 
IT AWAY! 


LESSING J. 
ROSENWALD 





F A tree falls, does it make a noise? Auto- 
matically you answer “Yes.” But if nobody 
hears it fall it does not make a sound. 

And so it is with the National Salvage Program. 
Constantly stressing the need for metal scrap, 
waste fats and greases, used tin cans, rubber, and 
old silk stockings is useless if no one listens. With- 
out the active cooperation and participation of 
all the people the program cannot be successful. 

The nation’s growing shortage of critical ma- 
terials has become a source of alarm to those di- 
recting the war effort. Because of the vast accel- 
eration of our industrial machinery since Pearl 
Harbor and because territories in the Far East 
from which we obtained many of our raw materi- 
als have been occupied by the Japanese, industry 
early this year found itself facing acute shortages 
of vital war goods. These shortages threatened 
to hamper production and slow down the war ef- 
fort unless they could be overcome at once. 

Recognizing that there was a vast storehouse of 
scrap material in the country, enough to meet the 
present needs of industry, the Conservation Divi- 
sion of WPB swung into action and launched the 
National Salvage Program. 

With the steel industry’s sights set on a pro- 





Cc Office of War Information 
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duction goal of 90,000,000 tons for this year, a 
large share of the job of supplying scrap metal 


falls squarely on the shoulders of the American 
people. 


Little Things May Be Big 


VERY POUND counts! One electric iron equals 

four thirty-seven-millimeter anti-aircraft 
shells. There is enough iron and steel scrap in 
eight refrigerators to turn out the steel for one 
light tank. With this vast reservoir of valuable 
material available for collection, can our nation 
fail to meet the situation? 

This collection must be a continuing campaign 
that will not subside until the war has been won. 
Naturally, every home will not have a pile of scrap 
each time a collector calls. But it has been found 
that the most effective salvage drive is conducted 
only by regular collections. Rallies are helpful 
and scrap days are important, but there can never 
be a let-up in regular calls at each home for each 
American’s contribution to the Second Front. 
Regular door-to-door campaigns are a vital part 
of the salvage program for the duration. 

Printed reminders are a desirable aid in house- 
to-house campaigns. Where there is a local de- 
fense organization patrolling each block, material 
may be distributed through this group. 

Schools play an important part in the National 
Salvage Program. The P.T.A., working in coop- 
eration with school officials and local salvage com- 
mittees, has done a splendid job in enlisting the 
students of the nation in the salvage drive. Mem- 
bers of the P.T.A. are also doing a fine job right 
in their own homes in “getting in the scrap.” 

Of specific importance to your Government are 
waste fats, from which we obtain glycerine, an 
ingredient of most explosives. If every housewife 
in the country saved as little as four ounces of 
waste cooking fat a week, it would produce the 
glycerine required to make 13,000,000 pounds of 
gunpowder. There’s enough explosive power hid- 
den in ten pounds of waste fat to fire forty-nine 
anti-aircraft shells. 

One to two billion pounds of valuable waste fats 
and oils go down the drain and into the garbage 
cans of America each year; every pound of it can 
be used in America’s munitions factories. The 
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current waste fat collection campaign is the peo- 
ple’s effort to salvage as much of this valuable 
substance as possible. 


Why Fat Salvage? 


RIOR to Pearl Harbor, America was getting 

more than sixty per cent of its imported fats, 
oils, and oil seeds from the Pacific area. Cocoanut 
oil and copra came from the Philippines; palm oil 
was shipped from the Dutch East Indies and Ma- 
laya; tung oil came from China; Japan and Man- 
churia supplied us with perilla oil. As in so many 
other materials problems, this loss of our normal 
sources of supply was aggravated by increased 
demands. 

Glycerine is a basic and indispensable ingredi- 
ent in the majority of our explosives. Fats and oils 
are the raw materials from which glycerine is ren- 
dered. Ten pounds of waste fat will yield approx- 
imately one pound of glycerine. With that amount 
of glycerine as a base, two and one-quarter pounds 
of nitroglycerine can be manufactured. It is gly- 
cerine’s versatility that makes it valuable to our 
war effort. It is used in gun recoil mechanisms, 
hydraulic equipment, pumps, ships’ steering gears 
and compasses, depth charge release mechanisms, 
and protective coatings for ships, tanks, and 
guns. 

We want you to save all types of waste fats and 
oils, whether pan drippings or lard and vegetable 
shortening. Light-colored and dark-colored fats 
are equally acceptable, since the impurities that 
cause the dark color do not reduce the glycerine 
content of the fat. 

Little preparation is required. An ordinary 
metal kitchen strainer will adequately remove 
meat scraps and other foreign matter. The fat 
should be strained into a clean, wide-mouthed tin 
can. Paper and glass containers are not suitable 
for kitchen fat collection; they cannot stand the 
steam process used by renderers. 

The strained fat should be kept in a cool dark 





place or in a refrigerator until at least a pound 
has accumulated. It should then be taken to th 
neighborhood meat dealer or frozen food locke 
plant, where it will be purchased at a price vary. 
ing from two to four cents a pound. 


You Have What Uncle Sam Needs 


T IN, likewise, is a critical metal for which there 
is no substitute. Since the source of ninety per 
cent of our supply has been cut off, we must rely 
on the tin we reclaim from cans. We definitely 
need cans—all we can get. There has been some 
confusion about saving them because many com. 
munities at present do not have the facilities t) 
collect them. However, I repeat, saving tin cans 
is essential. Every city and town should have q 
tin can collection schedule. Every possible aid js 
being sought to lick the difficult problem of collec. 
tion and movement of used tin cans. In most 
places these cans will have to be prepared for the 
detinners. That means that you must thoroughly 
clean the can, remove the label, cut off the top and 
the bottom, insert them in the can, flatten it and 
stack it with other cans in a suitable container, 
such as a basket, box, or barrel. 

Everything salvaged by you is placed on the vic. 
tory side of your country’s ledger. Even such 
items as manila rope, burlap bags, and old rags 
are valuable for war production. Save your worn 
silk and nylon stockings, too. They make powder 
bags and other war materials. Take them to a re 
tail store that has a women’s and misses’ hosiery 
department. You will find a collection depot there, 

Your local salvage committee is the backbone of 
the National Salvage Program. There are now 
13,000 such volunteer committees organized 
throughout the country to direct salvage activi- 
ties. The job is a tremendous one. It can be car- 
ried out only by utilizing local initiative and local 
organizational ability. These are your commit- 
tees; so work faithfully with them on the home 
front. 





You Need 
| Never Wonder 





. . - how you can solve your NEW and difficult wartime problems. 


. . . how you can aid the development of your children through the 
NEW wartime activities in which they are participating. 


. .- what NEW projects and activities the National Congress is 
suggesting to parent-teacher workers everywhere. 


For YOU will never let your subscription to the National Parent-Teacher expire! 


Start the New Year With NEW Resolutions and a RENEWED Subscription! 
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BOOKS z& Kewwew 








ne four books here reviewed are highly recommended. 

Parents and teachers today need every aid that can 
be devised to help them in their tremendous task. These 
hooks can be read with confidence. 


Our CHILDREN Face War. By Anna W. M. Wolf. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942. 


MERICA is a nation at war. We and our children with 
A us are drawn closer and closer to an unknown ordeal 
for which previous wars have left no patterns.’’ With 
this statement Anna W. M. Wolf opens what is un- 
doubtedly one of the best treatments of the problem of 
child guidance in wartime yet to emerge from the present 
conflict. It is a true statement; and yet, as the author 
proceeds from one to another aspect of the problem, 
meeting and handling each with the calm assurance of 
competent knowledge, the reader comes to feel with 
cheering certainty that, even without previous patterns 
of action, American parents and teachers will be able, if 
an emergency arises, to meet it intelligently. The very 
chapter heads—e.g., ‘“Learning to Take It,”’ ‘Discipline 
for Danger,’”” and ‘‘The People’s War,” are heartening. 
The postwar world that all Americans desire is pictured 
as a world to which the global combat and its accom- 
panying conditions have a contribution to make. 


THE RIGHT BOOK FOR THE RIGHT CHILD. Edited by 
Carleton Washburne, Miriam Snow, and Mabel Mor- 
phett. New York: The John Day Company, 1942. 


. treasure! An expertly compiled bibliography 
of the best titles for children of all ages, convenient- 
ly divided according to age, grade, and type of book. 
Every separate listing contains all needed information 
about author, publisher, price, and classification. More, 
every separate listing is accompanied with a brief review 
setting forth enough information about the book’s con- 
tents to make its purchase an absolutely certain satis- 
faction. And there are more than thirteen hundred 
separate listings! 

The Right Book for the Right Child is further fitted with 
a guide to the use of the bibliography, and the preface, 
foreword, and introduction are all worth reading. They 
contain many specific suggestions for fitting the book to 
the needs of the individual child, and these, together 
with the well-written short reviews, will furnish any 
parent with all he needs for intelligent book selection. 
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MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY. Edited by Reuben Hill and 
Howard Becker. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1942. 


N outstanding book for study groups. Marriage and 
the Family is not casual reading, but it will amply 
reward the thoughtful student of family life. Delving 
deep into origins and first causes, the book, which is the 
work of nearly thirty prominent contributors, offers a 
graphic overall view of the whole question. The changing 
modes of marriage with the passage of time; the relation 
between marriage and personality development; love and 
courtship; heredity and eugenics; the physical aspects of 
marriage; childbirth; marital adjustment; the money 
question; the techniques of family administration—all 
these are fully and frankly discussed. Even such practical 
matters as household and furniture arrangement are con- 
sidered as to their effects on family life. An important 
chapter is entitled “‘Family Crises and Ways of Meeting 
Them.” Divorce and the birth rate, as first-rank present- 
day problems, are not neglected, and the book ends on a 
thoughtful note with a presentation on ‘‘The Future of the 
Family.”’ 


PARENTHOOD IN A WORLD AT WAR. By Joseph Miller and 
Marie Miller. Harrisburg: The Pennsylvania Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, 1942. 


SIMPLER interpretation of the problems of parent- 
hood and family life, equally suitable for individual 
reading and for the use of study groups. Full of intelli- 
gently chosen illustrative anecdotes and case notes, it 
contains much useful information packed within small 
compass. ‘“‘We are beginning to realize,’’ say the authors, 
“that parenthood is a complex and absorbing task. ... 
The rearing of children to modern adulthood is a full- 
time job. .. . America with its strength and youth will 
survive, but... it must have men and women with iron 
in their souls and gold in their hearts. It is up to us to 
discover these valued metals, refine them skillfully, heat 
them to glowing mellowness with the fire of our own 
hearts and minds, and then hammer them into solid, 
efficient tools.’’ Ways in which all these things may be 
done, as one after another minor crisis appears in the life 
of the child, are clearly and sensitively presented. First 
things are put first, and the whole effect is one of sanity, 
strength, and reassurance. Parenthood in a World at 
War is a splendid manual for these times. It will meet 
a genuine and widespread need. 
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FINDINGS 








Time Out for Recreation 


T HAS been said that the well-adjusted life 
| resembles a cross, the arms of which are all 

of equal length—representing work, play, re- 
ligion, and rest. 

Today, as our community life struggles to ad- 
just itself to the changing conditions, staggered 
hours, and longer work periods necessitated by 
the war effort, recreation becomes more important 
and more of a problem than ever. The old saying 
“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy” 
contains a truth vital not only to the success of 
our war program but to our continued health and 
happiness. 

The fact that we have less leisure time now than 
before the war is all the more reason to use it 
wisely. A sound program for recreation should be 
developed on a community basis. 


Play and Our Schools 


N°? ONE questions for a moment the value of 
wholesome, vigorous recreation in the physical 
growth of the child and in the development of his 
character. However, in many cities, owing to 
transportation difficulties, schools are opening 
later in the morning and continuing well on into 
the afternoon. This leaves only a few daylight 
hours for outdoor play. It places an added re- 
sponsibility on both the school and the home to 
see that these hours are spent in the happiest pos- 
sible relaxation. 

Consequently, it is more important than ever 
that the schools teach activities that can be en- 
joyed after school hours and even after school 
years. Such games as tennis, badminton, folk 
dancing, basketball, and football are excellent. 
These games should not be restricted to the better 
athletes among the pupils; all able-bodied children 
should be required to take part in them. Aside 
from the splendid physical development that re- 
sults, there is perhaps no more valuable lesson to 
be learned by the school child in his formative 
years than that of teamplay and sportsmanship. 
It is the duty of the school to equip its students 
not just for today but for the years to come. The 
Duke of Wellington has been credited with saying 
that the Battle of Waterloo was won on the play- 
ing fields of Eton. 

Moreover, if the schools would offer students an 
unfailing source of recreation and pleasure, they 
cannot do better than inculcate a love of good 
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reading. Entirely aside from the cultura] back. 
ground to be obtained through reading, good jj. 
erature opens new worlds of adventure, trayg| 
and romance for the lifelong enjoyment of those 
who seek this means of relaxation. 

The school library should not be a haphazap; 
affair. It is important to have every such library 
well stocked with good books and the children wel 
taught how to use them. 

The schools have a splendid opportunity, also, 
to stimulate the child’s interest in music, drama 
arts, crafts, and nature study. All these are things 
that have permanent and satisfying value. 

Junior high school students and older students 
should be introduced to community recreation anj 
urged to share in it as participating citizens, Mod. 
ern school buildings should be designed to serye 
as community recreation centers. They should be 
equipped with gymnasiums, auditoriums, kitchens, 
and smaller rooms suitable for club meetings, 


No Place Like Home 


To? YET, however much may be done by the 
school toward guiding the recreational a. 
tivities of the child, the school does not have con- 
trol of all of the child’s leisure time. The family 
must assume the responsibility for a large part 
of it. And with opportunities for outside amus- 
ment severely curtailed by the rationing of gaso- 
line and tires, the family must look to itself fo 
entertainment. 

War has not left our family life untouched, 





TATING the planned objectives of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach: 

ers in terms of health, education, recreation, 
conservation, and social welfare, the findings 
of the 1942 convention will be interpreted 
month by month in a series of articles con- 
tributed by leaders of the organization. What- 
ever has been learned in any of these fields 
will be made available to local parent-teacher 
leaders as they build for victory. It is hoped 
that the series will prove to be a source of con 
structive guidance in solving the many prob- 
lems that confront all such workers today. 
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Many mothers devote a large part of their day to 
war work of one kind or another. Many fathers 
have answered the call to the colors. Yet these 
yery facts make it more important than ever, for 
the well-being of all concerned, that the family 
draw ever closer together. 

The home that does not offer recreational facili- 
ties to all members of the family, individually and 
as a group, fails by just that much to qualify asa 
complete home. The size or style of the house has 
little to do with it. If home is made attractive, 
gay, and amusing, children are content to stay 
there and bring their friends there. 

There are any number of activities suited to 
family groups, large or small—activities that can 
be extended to the neighborhood children. Such 
diversions as story-telling, charades, game nights, 
stunt nights, and outdoor games of all kinds are 
suitable for this purpose. An outdoor fireplace is 
a great source of pleasure for the entire family 
group and for as many others as can be included. 
Wiener roasts and steak fries pay dividends in 
fun and happiness far beyond the cost involved. 

Attics, basements, backyards, and even garages 
are wonderful places for recreational pursuits. 
Many homes now have special basement recrea- 
tion rooms. In addition to table games, a recrea- 
tion room may include a blackboard, mechanical 
toys, tools, and handicraft materials. Soap carv- 
ing, pottery making, clay modeling, puzzles, and 
weaving are activities full of interest. 

All plans for family recreation today should 
take account of the boys in our armed forces. These 
boys, most of whom are far away from their 
homes, would more than welcome a little taste of 
home life. There are many who would heartily en- 
joy a family meal followed by a few hours of 
games with the young folk of the family. It is a 
good idea to invite them in pairs and not to “make 
company of them.” Most of them want most of all 
to feel at home and to be treated as members of 
the family. 

There are a number of excellent organizations 
for the entertainment of the boys in service. But 
none of these, worthy though it may be, can begin 
to make up to a boy for the loss of his own home. 
Only another home can do that. 


Community Recreation 


HEN recreation is considered from a com- 

munity standpoint, the first thing to do is to 
take stock of the community’s resources. Most 
cities of 8,000 and more population now have such 
recreational facilities as playgrounds, swimming 
pools, baseball and softball diamonds, tennis 
courts, outdoor cooking equipment, picnic grounds 
in well-planned parks, libraries and art galleries. 
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But every citizen needs to know about these fa- 
cilities and to make full use of them. 

In rural communities where no civic recrea- 
tional facilities are provided the problem becomes 
more difficult. Here the school can and should be 
made the community center. The school gymna- 
sium should be open to the public on certain nights 
every week. Dances, amateur theatricals, flower 
shows, hobby shows, parties, athletic contests, and 
other interests closely and naturally associated 
with rural life are enjoyed by adults and children 
alike and can be held in the recreation rooms of 
the consolidated school. 


Role of the Parent-Teacher Association 


F° MANY years the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers has given serious considera- 
tion to the value of recreation in the lives of both 
young and old. It has sought to encourage the wise 
use of leisure in play and the cultural arts, pro- 
moting recreation in the home, in the neighbor- 
hood, on the school ground, and in the community. 

The parent-teacher association is always ready 
to use its influence for the establishment of play- 
grounds, libraries, gymnasiums, and all whole- 
some recreational projects in a community. Its 
enthusiastic support and promotion of all such 
plans is based on the realization that many evils 
have their beginnings in the misuse of leisure. 

The good that any association can do and the 
part it can play in the planned recreation of a 
community are, of course, gauged by the com- 
munity itself. One splendid example of what can 
be accomplished by a parent-teacher group, how- 
ever, is shown by the accomplishment of a unit in 
a mill town in Georgia. This association carried 
out programs in family and home recreation; or- 
ganized evening activities in school centers; held 
afternoon teas for mothers and community dances 
for high school groups; conducted programs to 
survey the recreational opportunities of the com- 
munity; and cooperated in providing motion pic- 
tures for a number of schools. What one associa- 
tion can do can be done by many. 

Because of the disrupting influence of the war 
on the home, school, and community, there was 
never a greater need for the wise use of leisure; 
never a greater necessity for the refreshment of 
mind and spirit by pleasant relaxation. So, in the 
busy rush of everyday tasks, let us not forget that 
it is not only a pleasure but a duty to ourselves, 
our families, and our communities to provide our- 
selves and others with wholesome recreation. Even 
in the midst of war we can live and should live 
healthful, happy, well-balanced lives. 

—MAYOLA STANLEY CENTER, Secretary 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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ACH day brings us fresh indications that parent- 

teacher war work can produce stimulating and excit- 
ing results. From Mrs. Twitchell of New Jersey comes 
word that the New Jersey Congress has donated an 
ambulance, completely equipped, to the armed services 
for use wherever it is needed. The Committee on the 
Life Membership and Reserve Fund made the initial 
donation of $500. For further evidence of the ways in 
which parent-teacher leaders all over the country are 
fighting on the home front, read “P.T.A. Frontiers,” 
which appears monthly in this Magazine. 


It is heartening to note that the hard work and strenu- 
ous endeavors of parent-teacher leaders on both state 
and national levels are not passing unnoticed. Quite the 
contrary, as will be noted from the following letter just 
received by Mrs. Kletzer: 


“Another evidence that the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is on the war job has come to my 
desk in the shape of the P.T.A. War Publications Guide- 
list. The bibliography of your own publications is most 
impressive, showing as it does how completely you have 
mobilized all your resources towards an intelligent leader- 
ship in war activities. Nothing could be more useful 
than the listing and classification you have made of 
wartime government publications. 


“Congratulations on a distinguished contribution to 
public education in wartime.” 


The writer of these words of wholehearted appreciation 
is Harrison M. Sayre, Acting Chief, National Organiza- 
tions Section of the Office of Civilian Defense. 


EW NEED to be told that the problems of manpower 

have created new wartime problems of child care and 
welfare. Says Mr. Marshall Field, chairman of the 
National Citizens Committee of the White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy, “I find myself 
extremely impatient with those who write articles under 
such captions as ‘Help Mothers Win the War!’ It seems 
to me that a great deal of misdirected patriotic zeal is 
going into efforts to encourage mothers with young chil- 
dren to work full time in industry and to place their 
children in daytime centers... . . Let us stop to consider 
the cost before we encourage women with children under 
14 to take on full-time jobs. Let us be sure first that we 
have done everything possible to make intelligent and 
effective use of our total manpower and womanpower 
resources.” 


A limited number of copies of an address by Mr. Field 
on ““The Relation Between Problems of Children and the 
Problems of Manpower” are available for distribution to 
heads of state-wide organizations. They may be secured 
by writing to Mrs. Betty Eckhardt May, Director, White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy, 122 East 
22nd Street, New York City. 
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T Is a healthy sign for a democracy that even in such g 
time as this five thousand delegates can meet for a 
two-day forum on current problems. Such a forum was 
held on November 16 and 17 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
under the auspices of the NEw YORK HERALD-TRIBung, 
It was the eleventh forum to be directed by the Hrrazp. 
TRIBUNE for state and national officers of organizations 
that play important roles in the maintenance of a fune. 
tioning democracy and the democratic social institutions 
that help to preserve it. 


The five thousand delegates who attended the forum 
had an excellent opportunity to observe how much crea. 
tive insight marks the thinking of many of the statesmen 
who shape the destinies of the United Nations. Organ. 
ized under the general theme ‘“‘Our Fight for Survival in g 
Free World,” the two-day forum was indeed a tribute to 
all freedom-loving people. Every aspect of the present 
struggle and the economic, political, social, and spiritual 
principles and policies for which the struggle is being 
waged was discussed by men and women who know 
whereof they speak and can speak with authority on 
economics, aviation, production, agriculture, science, 
enemy psychology, and statesmanship. 


Wendell L. Willkie, Sir Stafford Cripps, Claude R. 
Wickard, James F. Byrnes, Major Alexander de Sever- 
sky, Henry J. Kaiser, Sumner Welles—these were some 
of the outstanding speakers who outlined manifestoes for 
the postwar world. Special messages from Queen Wil- 
helmina of the Netherlands and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek were read to the forum audience. The President 
of the United States, broadcasting from the White House, 
gave the final challenge on the forum’s closing theme: 
“The United Nations— Their Creed for a Free World.” 


Complete texts of all the addresses delivered at the 
forum will be found in a special forum section of the 
HERALD-TRIBUNE for Sunday, November 22. If the 
newspaper follows its usual practice, the proceedings 
of the forum will be published in book form and will 
be released at some time in the near future. 


INCE January a year ago, many of the National Parent- 

Teacher’s favorite contributors have been claimed by 
various divisions of the armed services. Among those 
who have recently responded to their country’s call is 
Dr. Paul Witty, whose article, ““Emotions at Ease,” ap- 
peared in last month’s issue. Dr. Witty has been com- 
missioned a major in the United States Army. His work 
will be directed toward solving the tremendous problem 
of illiteracy in the Army. To him and to all our friends 
who are serving their country, the Magazine sends its 
best wishes for a New Year that will bring us closer to 
victory. May victory in turn lead forward to a world in 
which all men will strive for permanent and universal 
human cooperation. 
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Women as School Guards. Cleveland, with a 
school population of 180,000 children, was faced 
with a real problem this year when it was found 

necessary to release to industry the 
men who were serving as school 
guards. 

In May the Cleveland Safety Di- 
rector, Frank D. Celebrezze, called 
together members of civic organiza- 
tions, school personnel, and police 

officers to discuss the situation and find a solution. 
Women guards were suggested. The presidents of 
the Cleveland Council of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions and the Catholic Parent-Teacher League 
were members of this planning committee and 
offered their help in recruiting the guards. 

The project, which was put into the hands of 
Captain Arthur Roth, superintendent of the Bur- 
eau of Education for the city’s Department of 
Public Safety, was delayed pending the clarifica- 
tion of the status of women guards in relation to 
the Safety Department. When this was cleared, 
Captain Roth sent out a call for applicants. Two 
thousand applications were turned in, but the dis- 
tribution of responses was a little disappointing. 
It had been Captain Roth’s hope that the mothers 
from each school district would serve in that dis- 
trict, thus creating the maximum amount of in- 
terest and responsibility for those particular 
children. Where there was no response from any 
district, the president of the local unit was called 
by the council president and asked to locate some 
dependable women who would be interested in 
serving their children and making a very real con- 
tribution to the war effort. 

Two hundred and fifty women were chosen, and 
the others qualified were put on a reserve list. The 
requirements are: good eyesight and hearing, a 
minimum height of five feet six inches, and the 
ability to read and write English. The women are 
required to serve about three hours a day, at a 
salary of $35 per month, fixed by the city Safety 
Department and payable from the budget of that 
department. Each guard is placed under state 
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compensation, thus insuring her against injury 
while on duty. Those accepted are required to at- 
tend a two weeks’ training school. The course of 
study includes conduct on duty, child psychology, 
laws and ordinances, signal lights, nomenclature 
of motor vehicles, speed, work with school safety 
patrols, and actual practical experience. 

Each guard purchased a navy blue dress and 
was equipped with a white Sam Browne belt, a 
white cap, a white rain cape, a whistle, and a 
stop sign. 

The guards have no police authority and do not 
argue with any motorist who disregards a signal. 
They merely take the license number and report 
to the Bureau of Safety Education, which finds 
the violator and deals with the case according to 
the law. 

These women were trained and ready for the 
opening of the public and parochial schools on 
September 8, 1942. They have given an excellent 
account of themselves and in many cases have 
saved children from fatal or serious injury. Cap- 
tain Roth reports that “not one child has been in- 
jured in Cleveland while coming or going from 
school since the women school guards took over.” 
All Cleveland is proud of the women who have so 
nobly risen to meet this war emergency. 

—JOSEPHINE W. HALLOCK 


North Carolina’s Extension Program Acceler- 
ated. As attendance at district and state meetings 
becomes increasingly difficult, the North Carolina 

Congress is strengthening and ex- 

panding channels through which 
its program may reach local units 

and individual members. Seventeen 
war conferences held recently in various districts 
throughout the state provided an opportunity to 
discuss the maximum use of these channels. 

The first of these is the state office. This office 
is permanently and centrally located and has an 
adequate staff. It acts as a clearinghouse for in- 
formation, and it handles all the fiscal affairs of 
the state congress under the direction of the 
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board of managers. A full-time field secretary is 
maintained. 

The state bulletin is being supplemented and 
enriched to provide timely information as well as 
practical aid. Publicity in state newspapers and 
other periodicals is organized under the direction 
of the state Publicity chairman and then sent to 
subchairmen throughout the state, who provide a 
local tie-up for their respective newspapers. 

Leadership training through the annual parent- 
teacher institutes and other conference groups 
has been a dominant factor in the growth and de- 
velopment of the parent-teacher movement in the 
state. To those who now find it difficult to attend 
such institutes and conferences a practical, up-to- 
the-minute correspondence course will soon be 
available. 

Radio in the North Carolina Congress is util- 
ized to serve a four-point program, providing (1) 
. an agency through which the projects of both the 
National Congress and the North Carolina Con- 
gress are kept constantly before the public, war- 
time activities receiving immediate attention; (2) 
practical training in parent education; (3) regu- 
lar publicity for all associations; and (4) an op- 
portunity for children and youth to develop the 
ability to discriminate between radio programs. 

The North Carolina Congress programs are 
used regularly on sixteen stations for forty weeks 
each year. The talks, interviews, and dramatic 
skits are prepared by the various state chairmen. 
Material from the National Congress and timely 
articles from the National Parent-Teacher are 
also presented. A special annual series, with cor- 
related questions, is used as a standard course by 
parent education listening groups. On each pro- 
gram announcements of national, state, and local 
activities are featured. 

On some of these stations, in addition, local 
councils present programs dealing with local situ- 
ations, often presenting teachers, students, and 
parents in round-table discussions. In the defense 
area radio reception is poor, so that the children 
are deprived of many good daytime programs. To 
supply this lack, two councils present delightful 
interpretations of fairy stories, with children par- 
ticipating. The newest project, which is being de- 
veloped in cooperation with the Junior League, is 
the recording of good radio dramatizations for 
children in the areas served by the smaller radio 
stations. 

This parent-teacher extension program pro- 
vides sufficient momentum to carry the program 
of work through the uncertain period ahead. The 
fine leadership developed will result in a signi- 
ficant contribution to the national program. 

—MARGARET BLAKENEY BLAIR and 
HELEN BALDWIN 
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Leaders Trained for the Emergency. Leadershj 
training has been a long-time objective of the Alp. 
bama Congress of Parents and Teachers. Leade;. 
ship training has been promoted through 
five means: the annual parent-teacher 
institute at the University of Alabama: 
conferences at state conventions; schools 
of instruction or information for ¢ity 
and county councils; area meetings for 
council officers and chairmen; and study courses 
on parent-teacher organization. Officers of the 
Alabama Congress, the field secretary, and the 
Consultant on School Attendance and Community 
Organizations of the State Department of Educa. 
tion have served as instructors, using the Cop. 
gress Publications, the National Parent-Teacher, 
and the publications of the Alabama Congress as 
their basic textbook materials. 


% 
e 
% 


Parent-Teacher Institute, University of Ala. 
bama.—The institute has been held for thirteen 
consecutive years. It was started in 1929, begin. 
ning with a two-day session; this was increased 
to five days two years later and remained at that 
length of time until this year, when the course was 
cut to three and one-half days. The state educa- 
tion conference is held at the same time, so that 
delegates have an opportunity to hear nationally 
known educators. Classes in parent-teacher funda- 
mentals are offered each day. Certificates are is. 
sued for completion of fifteen hours of class work, 


Conferences at Convention.—To meet the needs 
of those who do not attend the institute, confer- 
ences on parent-teacher procedures and organiza- 
tion are provided at the annual state convention. 
Discussion leaders use the question box and 
participation method. These conferences provide 
opportunities for answering particular problem 
questions. They are often referred to as “experi- 
ence” meetings. 


Area Meetings.—Last August the state was 
divided into nine centers, with travel distance not 
exceeding seventy-five miles. A full day of in- 
struction for councils, with specific attention to 
procedures and projects, was outlined. Council 
presidents were invited to attend and to bring the 
superintendent of education, the supervisors of 
attendance and elementary education, and the 
Membership and Magazine chairmen of the coun- 
cil. The result was that council presidents received 
definite help in planning the year’s work and in 
arranging the programs needed for schools of 
information. 


Schools of Instruction or Information.—This 
form of leadership training reaches and trains 
more people for real local participation than does 
any other method. The field service plan of the 
Alabama Congress provides each council with 
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hip nelp from the state office. The hour and duration munities local presidents have little opportunity 
Ala. of the meeting are varied in accordance with local to attend any type of training course. And now, 
der. needs. with the new restrictions on travel, full attend- 
ugh Study Course on Parent-Teacher Organization. ance at schools of instruction, at conventions, or 
her _This method of training leaders has taken on at institutes cannot be expected. Leaders already 
ma ; new life with the impact of the war. A local presi- trained, therefore, must safeguard, through un- 
Ools dent who realizes that her officers and chairmen selfish and willing leadership, the interests of the 
city will not find the means of attending a school of in- parent-teacher movement in all sections of Ala- 
for struction this year will seize her opportunity to bama. The Alabama Congress believes that it has 
r'ses use the organization course. leaders who will carry forward the program and 
the The Alabama Congress is cognizant of the fact assist in training workers in each community. It 
the that its program of leadership training now faces is through this reserve strength that the Alabama 
nity a supreme test. Leadership is needed today as Congress hopes to hold its membership and main- 
uca- never before. In rural communities and large con- tain its program of service during the present 
J0n- solidated centers there is often only one person world emergency. 
her, who has had the training offered; in many com- —FANNY M. NELSON 
S as 
Ala- -_ 
teen ‘ s QO ° 
oa Parent-Teacher Study Course Outlines 
ased . 
that Study courses directed by ADA HART ARLITT 
was 
luca . ; 
that AMERICA PITCHES IN BABIES IN WARTIME 
nally Article: MONEY MAKES THE MARE GO, BUT IT Article: WHAT CLOTHES ARE NECESSARY? — 
nda- cors TOO— By Mabel L. Walker. (See Page 7) By Fern Silver. (See Page 15) 
e is- ‘ 
vork, I. Pertinent Points I. Pertinent Points 
leeds 1. Taxes, while they may place a severe burden on 1. Clothes have a psychological value long before 
nfer- the taxpayer, are nevertheless essential to the war children attain social consciousness. They may 
niza- program and to the period after the war. High make or unmake the baby’s comfort, and they 
ti taxes are one way of preventing inflation. have a profound effect upon his emotional balance. 
oe 2. All budgets must be planned in the light of tax 2. Simplicity is the keynote of children’s clothing 
and expenditures. Once a budget has been planned 7" both in infancy and in early childhood. 
i fi taxes the whol “ae , 
ovide eect wil a yo Phgaaas ee See 3. A young child’s clothes should be such as to 
blem : J allow him freedom of movement. They should be 
peri- 3. The levying of heavy taxes during the war will strong, easily washed, and colorful wherever pos- 
“cushion’’ the fall of the general American scale of sible. 
living. The tax program is shared by all. 
was 
e not II. Questions to Promote Discussion II. Questions to Promote Discussion 
f in- ie die Retin Bin ob i ee 1. What are some substitutes that will be used in 
ani Somat can budgets be planned to include war children’s wardrobes this year? 
uncil 2. What are some of the serious effects of inflation, ay ee pe og the 
g the and how does inflation come about? baby’s wardrobe? 
rs of vee the effect of wise buying and saving on 3. What constitutes essential equipment for 
1 the inflation - children on any economic level? 
coun- 4. How can parent-teacher associations help both 4. How can children’s clothing be fitted into 
eived in promoting understanding of tax programs and today’s budget? 
pani'sta in planning for the saving of clothes, food, equip- ‘ ; P 
nd in ment, and other material? 5. What are some ways in which parent-teacher 
ls of associations can help parents to make use of com- 
munity resources in the way of clothing supplies? 
References: 
-This “How to Win on the Home Front” and “How to Check References: 
rains Inflation.” Public Affairs Pamphlets. New York: Public 
does Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. Price, “‘Layettes.”” Consumer Reports, October 1942. New York: 
10 cents each. Consumers Union of U.S., Inc., 17 Union Square. _ 
f the Kemmerer, Edwin Walter: The A.B.C. of Inflation. New “Infant Care.” Bureau Publication No. 8. Washington, 
with York: Whittlesey House. $1.75. D. C.: Children’s Bureau. R 
Clarke, James: “‘Families at War,” National Parent-Teacher, “Reclaim the Family Wardrobe.” Washington, D. C.: Bureau 
December 1942. of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
“y, 1943 
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Evaluating a Motion Picture 


VERYONE gains emotional enjoyment from 
films. We laugh, cry, or are thrilled as hu- 
man drama unfolds before our eyes upon 

the screen. We can also gain intellectual enjoy- 
ment for ourselves and our children if together 
we learn, through study, to evaluate films. 

The motion picture is primarily a flowing suc- 
cession of pictures, telling a story through its 
primary appeal to the eye. It is aided by dialogue, 
sound effects, and music in its secondary appeal to 
the ear. Director Sam Wood has said, “This is no 
static art. The more you study, the more you ob- 
serve, the more intense your understanding of the 
problems pertaining to transferring thoughts to 
celluloid, the better you understand the tremen- 
dous field of art that is the motion picture.” 

In judging the merits of a film the preview 
committee whose reports appear in this magazine 
keep three general considerations foremost in their 
minds: entertainment values; artistic and techni- 
cal excellence; social or ethical values. The three 
blend imperceptibly into each other. 

What entertains one may bore another, and vice 
versa. Many persons enjoy any film that is pro- 
duced with artistry and skill. Our enjoyment is 
often influenced by our “mood of the day.” 

Here are some questions to use as yardsticks in 
evaluating a film. Is the story well told? Does it 
carry to a climax and give you a sense of coordi- 
nated movement toward a definite end? Are the 
players well cast? Does each become the character 
he portrays? Do they give you a feeling of reality? 
Does the picture have beauty and charm of land- 
scape, light and shade, human loveliness, grip- 
ping realism? These qualities make for excellence. 

Is it produced with imagination, originality, 
vividness, humor, unity, and balance? If so, the 
direction is good. Is it well edited? If so, the scenes 
are carried forward in logical, dramatic sequence. 
Is the musical score appropriate? Most spectators 
are unaware of the musical score because it is so 
expertly woven into the emotional sequences of the 
film. Understanding and awareness of the music 
can give added enjoyment. 


—RUTH B. HEDGES 





PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RUTH B. HEDGEs, 
MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF HYPATIA GORDON 
PARVIS, REPORT CHAIRMAN 





FAMILY 


The Battle of Midway— Photographed by Lieutenant Com- 
mander John Ford. Twenty minutes of tense, gripping, realistic 
drama that brings home to us, in some measure, the horror and 
tragedy of war and the sacrifice and high courage of our boys 
in the armed forces. 

14-18 8-14 


Adults 
Good Interesting Too tense 





Dr. Gillespie’s New Assistant— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Dij- 
rection, Willis Goldbeck. This is one of the better episodes in the 
popular series. It has an interesting story, good production, and 
convincing acting. The cantankerous but tender-hearted Dr. 
Gillespie finds himself confronted with three new assistants—an 
American, an Australian, and a Chinese. He assigns to each a 
test case. To the American falls the most interesting—that of 
a bride, who, on her wedding eve, suffers an attack of amnesia. 


Cast: Lionel Barrymore, Van Johnson, Susan Peters, Keye 
Luke. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Little interest 





Little Joe, Wrangler— Universal. Direction, Lewis D. Collins, 
A fairly entertaining Western melodrama that follows the tradi- 
tional pattern — well-photographed desert background, the usual 
hard riding, shooting, and fighting, and action that centers about 
a hero, a villain, and a girl. Unjustly accused of holdups, a young 
man is rescued from a mob and assists the sheriff -in tracking 
down the real culprits. Cast: Johnny Mack Brown, Tex Ritter, 
Fuzzy Knight, Jennifer Holt. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Tense 





Nightmare— Universal. Direction, Tim Whelan. This slow- 
moving murder mystery has a background of Nazi intrigue, a 
British supporting cast, and settings that are, seemingly, 
British. A bankrupt American gambler meets a girl, on a rainy 
London night, under dramatic circumstances, aids her in dis- 
posing of a corpse, and thwarts a spy plot. Settings interesting, 
acting good. Fair entertainment. Cast: Diana Barrymore, 
Brian Donlevy, Gavin Muir, Henry Daniell, Hans Conreid. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair No 
Once Upon A Honeymoon—RKO-Radio. Direction, Leo 
McCarey. Farcically treated comedy romance, with Nazi 


intrigue as the menace. The background is Hitler-ridden 
Europe, and the principals are an American dancer, just marti 
to an Austrian Baron—agent of the Gestapo; and an American 
newspaper news broadcaster who suspects the Baron of treach- 
ery and follows the couple on their honeymoon through Europe, 
seeking proof of the groom’s subversive activities. Well a 
and produced. Cast: Ginger Rogers, Cary Grant, Walter 
Slezak, Albert Dekker. 

14-18 8-14 


Adults 
Diverting Diverting Mature 





Palm Beach Story— Paramount. Direction, Preston Sturges. 
A laugh riot in the sophisticated class of entertainment, will 
clever dialogue, attractive settings, and excellent acting. It is 
an impossible fable of modern times, but a delight to the war- 
weary audience, and, ar often unethical and, at times, 
approaching the risque, yet, because of the finesse of the direc- 
tion, it may not offend. A pretty young wife decides to divorce 
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impractical, financially unsuccessful husband and go in,search 
- wealthy second husband. Although penniless, she experi- 
“> little difficulty in getting to Palm Beach and in acquirin 


‘ood and most luxurious raiment. Cast: Claudette Colbert, Joel 
meCrea, Mary Astor, Rudy Vallee. 


14-18 8-14 
res Amusing Mature 
—_e 





Random Harvest — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, Mervyn 
LeRoy. From the widely read novel by James Hilton 
comes this sympathetic glimpse into the lives of a man and a 
oman, who solve the problem of amnesia through understand- 
mn love. The director has given to this psychological study, 
~ and tender significance that makes it outstanding enter- 
tainment for those who wish to be challenged as well as enter- 
tained. The oeting is magnificent. It is the story of a soldier 
in World War I, who lost his identity in an Ares shell hole, and 
regained it three years later in a Liverpool street accident, but 
with no memory of his beautiful, beloved wife of those years, 
except a haunting sense of life’s incompleteness. Cast: Ronald 
Colman, Greer Garson, Philip Dorn, Reginald Owen. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Outstanding Excellent, but Beyond 
mature theme 








Reunion— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, Jules Dassin. 
Poignant and of timely interest is this war drama, laid in 
France at the time of the German invasion. It is especially well 
produced and acted, although not new in theme and style. The 
story concerns a wealthy, spoiled Parisian woman, who refuses 
to believe warnings of Nazi invasion until she is suddenly 
faced with the reality of it, with her home occupied by the 
enemy, her possessions taken from her, and her faith in her 
sweetheart shattered. Cast: Joan Crawford, John Wayne, 
Philip Dorn, Reginald Owen. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Mature 





Strictly in the Groove — Universal. Direction, Vernon Keays. 
Light, diverting musical comedy featuring Ozzie Nelson’s orches- 
tra, popular jive music and dancing, and youthful actors who 
contribute a refreshing spontaneity. The plot, however, is trite. 
A determined father, with ‘‘big business” plans for his son, fol- 
lows him to a dude ranch out West in his efforts to keep him 
from a musical career. Cast: Mary Healy, Leon Errol, Grace 
McDonald, Martha Tilton. 

Adults 
Diverting 


14-18 8-14 


Diverting Possibly 





Whistling in Dixie— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, S. 
Sylvan Simon. A typical Red Skelton vehicle, with broad humor 
and racy slapstick, that will provide amusing entertainment 
for addicts of this popular comedian. Spooky settings, weird 
lighting effects, and eerie music, together with spirited acting 
and well-timed direction, make it good entertainment of its 
kind. “The Fox” plans a honeymoon in the Deep South, but 
instead he goes sleuthing for the perpetrator of a mysterious 
murder. Cast: Red Skelton, Ann Rutherford, Guy Kibbee, 
Diana Lewis. 
Adults 
Amusing 


14-18 8-14 


Amusing Possibly 





You Were Never Lovelier— Columbia. Direction, William A. 
Seiter. Dancing to the rhythm of Jerome Kern melodies, 
beautiful settings and laughter combine in this film to make us 
for a time forget the troubled world. The comedy is supplied 
by the efforts of a father to arrange and manage the romances 
of his four daughters. Cast: Fred Astaire, Rita Hayworth, 
Adolphe Menjou. 
Adults 





14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Entertaining Possibly 
ADULT 


The Cat People— RKO-Radio. Direction, Jacques 
Tourneur. A weird psychological study that is Continental in 
both feeling and technique. It is well presented, but morbid 
and unconstructive in content and development, and capable of 
causing much harm among immature and unstable individuals. 

e story is based on old folk tales of Serbia concerning persons 
who, under the influence of certain emotions, take on the attri- 
butes of the cat. The pseudo-interpretation placed upon the 
work done by the psychiatrist will be resented by those familiar 
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with accomplishments in this field. Cast: Simone Simon, Kent 
Smith, Tom Conway, Jane Randolph. 

Adulis 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 





Lucky Jordan—Paramount. Direction, Frank Tuttle. This 
fast-moving melodrama, with draft evasion as its theme, is 
built around a wholly repellent pervert and developed with 
numerous vulgar details. An unscrupulous racketeer, in his 
efforts to escape the draft, makes use of his lawyer, and a gin- 
drinking old woman he —— is his mother. Cast: Alan Ladd, 
Helen Walker, Marie McDonald, Sheldon Leonard. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 





My Heart Belongs to Daddy — Paramount. Direction, 
Robert Siodmak. This social comedy is fairly amusing, due 
chiefly to the clever characterization of Cecil Kellaway, as a 
“Mr. Fixit.””’ An ex-bubble dancer, an expectant mother, hurry- 
ing to a maternity hospital, takes refuge in the home of a young 
college professor when the driver of her taxi becomes lost in a 
snow storm—thus adding greatly to the domestic difficulties 
of the professor. Cast: Richard Carlson, Martha Driscoll, 
Cecil Kellaway, Frances Gifford. 

dults 14-18 8-14 
Possibly No 


Amusing 





Pittsburgh— Universal. Direction, Lewis Seiler. A com- 
posite of science, romance, social adjustment, and labor 
troubles, with some interesting scenes of the conversion of an 
industrial plant to the war effort. However, using the patriotic 
motive as a cover-up for crooks is objectionable. Two men, 
coal miners, love the same girl. When one of them displays a 
ruthless greed, their paths diverge. The action concerns dis- 
honest dealings, mine accidents, and labor difficulties. Cast: 
Marlene Dietrich, Randolph Scott, John Wayne, Frank Craven. 
Adults . 14-18 8-14 
Fair Not recommended No 





Seven Miles From Alcatraz — RKO-Radio. Direction, 
Edward Dmytryk. Interesting photography of Alcatraz and 
the Bay supplies background for this rugged, well present- 
ed, action melodrama in which two convicts escape from “the 
rock,” swim to a lighthouse on the bay coast, and become heroes 
when they expose the Nazi agents operating there. The picture 
is unethical in that sympathy is with the convicts throughout, 
and one of them marries the sweet young daughter of the light- 
house keeper. Cast: James Craig, Bonita Granville, Frank Jenks, 
Cliff Edwards. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No No 





Silver Queen—United Artists. Direction, Lloyd Bacon. 
An elaborately set and costumed melodrama, that has consider- 
able appeal because of the personable leads, smooth direction, 
and craftsmanlike plot. The basic idea, however, glamorizes 
gambling, and the principals include a New York society girl 
turned gambling queen, a cultured villain, and gamblers who 
are both mild and honest. The action centers around the girl 
and her gambling house in San Francisco, where she strives to 
“earn” money to pay her dead father’s debts. Cast: George 
Brent, Priscilla Lane, Bruce Cabot, Lynne Overman. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fairly entertaining Unethical No 





The Undying Monster — 20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
John Brahm. Mystery “thriller,” interestingly set in an eerie 
English castle on rocks a the sea, where, on moon- 
light nights, a murderous werewolf runs rampant. The sus- 
pense is fairly good, but the action is somewhat confused. A 
family has been harassed by a monster for several generations, 
and it again makes its appearance as the picture opens. 
Scotland Yard detective struggles with conflicting clues in solv- 
ing the murders. Cast: James Ellison, Heather Angel, John 
Howard, Bramwell Fletcher. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Not recommended No 





Dr. Renault’s Secret—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Harry 
Lachman. This revolting horror picture is definitely a waste of 
timeand film. Thesinister story is of a doctor, whose experiments 
turn an ape into a semihuman monstrosity, and of the gruesome 
murders that ensue. Cast: John Sheppard, Lynne Roberts, 
J. Carrol Naish, George Zucco. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 
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COMMUNITY LIFE IN 
A DEMOCRACY * 


Program Outline 
(Based on Chapters V and V1) 


Dramatic Situation 


““Mother,” said young Joan Winters as she came in, 
fresh-cheeked and glowing, from the New Year’s Eve 
meeting of the young people’s society at church, “I’m 
worried.” 

“Worried about what?” Mrs. Winters, smiling, looked 
up from her book. 

Joan took off her cap and unwound her bright wool 
searf. ““They’re going to get up a sort of pageant,’’ she 
said, “for Brotherhood Week. I’m chairman of the 
committee, and I don’t know the first thing about where 
to get materials. And it’s only four weeks away.” 

“Oh, yes,” Mrs. Winters nodded. ‘I remember.” 
She explained to her husband, who, entering the room 
at this moment, looked inquiring. “It’s such a good 
idea, I think, setting aside a week to work toward uni- 
versal human brotherhood. If our church sets the pace, 
others will follow.” 

“‘What’s your problem, Joan?” asked Mr. Winters. 
“Materials? What’s the public library for?’ 

Joan looked at her mother. ‘‘Do you suppose—”’ 

“Why, of course. We'll go down tomorrow and see 
what we can find. I saw some wonderful Latin Ameri- 
ean displays there only the other day. There’ll be 
others, I’m sure. The librarians are always ready to 
help with such things.” 


Fundamental Questions and Problems 


1. Is there, in your opinion, a more definite relation 
between community churches and the public library 
than is generally recognized? Why? In what does this 
relation consist? 

2. Joan Winters is old enough to belong to the church 
young people’s society and to be appointed chairman of 
an important committee. Should her father’s suggestion 
have been necessary? What can be done to make sure 
that every young person has formed the habit of looking 
to the library for every sort of needed information, at 
least by the time he enters high school? 

3. How does the library in your community meet the 
needs of persons of all ages seeking information? Is this 
service adequate? Could it be improved? 

4. Does your local P.T.A. endeavor to emphasize to 
its members the interdependence of such community 
institutions as the church and the library? The inter- 
dependence of all sorts and conditions of people? How? 


True or False 


1. The personal qualities of a librarian may be as 
important as her efficiency at library work. 

2. It is useless to talk of unity and brotherhood in a 
world where differences of thought and ideals have al- 
ways existed and will always exist. 

8. An enlightened group, working through the me- 
dium of the parent-teacher association, can do much to 
promote adequate community use of all worth-while 
community institutions. 


Reading References 


Clinchy, Everett R.: “Victory for Brotherhood,” 
National Parent-Teacher, this issue, page 4. 

Tchou, M. Thomas: “Citizens of the World,’’ Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher, October 1942. 


*Community Life in a Democracy, Florence C. Bingham. ed. Chicago. 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1942. Price $1.00. 
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Contributors 


FERN SILVER, supervisor of home economies of 4 
Lincoln High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico, has ¢ 
unusual grasp of the many problems that conf, 
parents, especially young parents, on the home frp 
today. She is the author of an important book, Fog 
and Nutrition, which is enjoying wide popularity ag 
work of study and reference. i. 





Te 


ELISABETH R. GELEERD, M.D., has an intensely jn. 
teresting background for her work in child psychiatry 
Born in the Netherlands and a student for some tims 
with Anna Freud, daughter of Sigmund Freud, in A) 
tria, she came to the United States after the evaey, 
tion of the Netherlands in 1940. She is an aggoeia 
staff member of the Menninger Clinic at Topeks 
Kansas. 7 
























BoNARO W. OVERSTREET, whose contribution to the _ 
building of a world worth living in increases with 
article she publishes, is an artist in human relations ag . 
well as in literature. Readers of the National Parenj. 
Teacher have long been familiar with the wisdom 
insight that have made her recent book, Brave Enoug 
for Life, such a rare success. 4 

















A. L. CRABB, educator, novelist, and philosophe 
originally of Old Plum Springs and now professor 
education at Peabody College and editor of the Pe 
body Journal, has a great deal to offer the reader who 
interested in people,as well as in ideas. Hig P 
Springs stories are always eagerly anticipated, and his 
readers are never disappointed. 5. 




















MABEL L. WALKER, director of the Tax Institute of 
the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania, is a thorough student in the 
field of taxation. She is also a remarkably compet 
writer. Her expositions Taxes for Democracy and 
Policy are highly illuminating. 





























EVERETT R. CLINCHY is president of the Nati 
Conference of Christians and Jews. The achievemet 
of first national and then world-wide unity and ha 
mony in spiritual life as a basis for continuing ¥ 
peace and progress is the ideal to which he has de 
cated his life and work. Dr. Clinchy is an eloqu 
pleader for the cause he believes in. Be 



































FRANK W. HUBBARD, nationally well known as th 
director of research of the National Education Asso 
ciation, is a keen and penetrating analyst of education: 
questions and problems. He has done important 
in a number of fields and has served as editor of mai 
of the yearbooks of the American Association of Seho 
Administrators. ‘* 


























EDGAR DALE, who contributes this month's 1 

torial, is professor of education at Ohio State Univ 
sity. His writings on the present world scene 
masterly combination of inspiration and practicality, 












LESSING J. ROSENWALD, who contributes the spet 
feature on salvage, has had a long and outstand 


effective career in business and economic analysis, © 











The following parent-teacher leaders are responsible fort 
month’s “P.T.A. Frontiers”: Mrs. J. S. Blair, President, 1 
Mrs. Curtis Baldwin, Radio Chairman, North Carolina 
gress; Mrs. James Birrel, President, Ohio Congress, 
J. W. Hallock, President, Cleveland Council; and Mrs. li 
Lowrey, President, and Mrs. Harry Nelson, Field Secrets 
Alabama Congress. : 
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